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THE CORE CURRICULUM 
AND THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


JOHN W. McREYNOLDS* 


INTRODUCTION 


Two recent conversations, one about Hegel and the other 
about awareness, have so heavily underscored my own feel- 
ings in the matter that I have felt constrained to set them down; 
and while I am perhaps not completely certain about my own 
rightness of opinion, my conviction that what appears to be 
wrong is wrong is as granite. Let me first present the business 
of Hegel. 

In brief, I heard a college teacher who has been educated 
in, and who holds two degrees in, sociology and citizenship, 
and who is now teaching the comprehensive course in social 
science at her alma mater discuss the objectives of this course. 
It was her view that it is necessary for us to understand the 
philosophy of Hegel in our present war against Communism, 
because of his known influence on Marx and the latter’s known 
influence on Communism. She spoke first of the method: 
“Thesis, antithesis, synthesis—which means that everything has 
its opposite and they work out a compromise.” Questioned as 
to Hegel's first thesis, she said it doesn’t matter: “You could 
take anything. You could take war, and its opposite, peace.” 

“No,” said I, “I mean Hegel's first thesis.” “It could be any- 
thing,” said she. “Anything you can think of will have its 
opposite.” And then, a few moments later, she declared that 
Hegel didn’t believe in God. 

This was too much for me, and I did the unforgiveable. I 
got the book, and read the last paragraph aloud, but it was to 
no avail. It was not that she couldn’t have understood Being 
and such-like; and she made absolutely no attempt to “inter- 
pret” his words so that they would come out her way. What 
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struck me so solidly was that she positively did not care what 
Hegel had said. It was sufficient to know that you ought to 
understand Hegel and that Hegel is to be identified with thesis, 
synthesis, and antithesis. For my own part, I am not at all 
convinced that it is necessary for us to understand Hegel at all 
in our battle against Communism but I certainly believe that 
those who so feel and who go about teaching that proposition 
ought at least to know whether or not Hegel believed in God! 


In the second conversation, the one about awareness, I was 
more observer and less participant. One of the talkers was a 
former colleague, the other a former student. The student, a 
young woman, is much like the girls one meets in the Queen’s 
Work pamphlets on “How to Chose a Mate” and “Preparing 
for Marriage,” with the two exceptions that she happens to be 
Lutheran and that she is more warmly real than those whole- 
some creatures of the booklets. Her idea of life is to find a good 
husband, make him a good home, and bear him good children, 
whom she will rear to know God’s will and word—and to abide 
by them—as best His grace permits her to know them. Now, 
while I would hesitate to state her teacher’s beliefs positively, 
I know this much: he may admit the existence of a Supreme 
Being, but he does not know about God. There are, of course, 
wide areas of experience common to the two of them; but 
when he tries to talk to her about awareness of the important 
things in the world about us, there is simply no rapport at all 
between them. 

And so we find two most terrible vacancies in the average 
secular curriculum. For the first, there has been lately an in- 
sistence on ideas (thesis, antithesis, synthesis) which tends 
strongly to overlook facts (the text); and for the second, there 
is a tendency to view religion as a state of mind rather than 
God’s gift and due, which makes the schools unable to take 
advantage of all the student’s faculties. It appears to me that 
any system of education which tries to teach the students to 
think without first requiring that they acquire things to think 
about is off to a very poor start, indeed, because it will work to 
produce people who think they know things that they don’t 
know at all. It appears further that a system which ignores the 
spiritual nature of man—and woman—is certainly not working 
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toward the execution of the will of God. 

Upon reflection, the reader will see that both faults are made 
evident in the same attitude: in both cases, as regards mastery 
of subject-matter and as regards the will of God, that which is 
lacking is discipline. In the one case, the school is unwilling, 
and in the other, unable: for, in the latter, how can a school 
work to develop the spiritual nature when it does not even 
comprehend its existence? How can one who knows not God 
teach awareness to another who does? By what right does a 
school allow the soul to atrophy? 


A PAIR OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Catholic schools, because they feel themseives in competition 
with others, feel they must do much as others do; if you doubt, 
look at the catalogues. Thus, if for no other reason, the Cath- 
olic schools are now concerned with the general education of 
their students. The Catholic school teaches speech, the brass 
instrument, journalism, advanced bookkeeping, and so on. It 
is possible to graduate from a Catholic college not only not 
proficient in Latin, but also not proficient in English. The Cath- 
olic schools enter into intercollegiate athletics, and award 
athletic scholarships. For this, the boy could go to his own state 
college or university. 

The Catholic educators are even now working around the 
comprehensive course and/or the core curriculum; and before 
the movement gathers too much momentum to be steered at 
all, I should like to propose a core curriculum of my own for 
the Catholic college—especially the small Catholic college. 

I would urge that the Catholic college is not at all the same 
thing as the non-Catholic college; that it has something to offer 
which is over and above what its neighbors have to offer. I 
would urge that the Catholic college seek rather to acquire a 
law unto itself than that unspeakable sameness which now ap- 
pears ready to devour us all. I would urge that this difference 
should be apparent at once to any visitor to a Catholic college 
and that this difference, when once clearly delineated, should 
attract, rather than repel. The Catholic schools have been re- 
cently attacked because they are different. I say that attack 
should be regarded as a badge of honor and that the differences 
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should be enlarged, stressed, made clear and plain, explained 
to the world and reveled in. And I submit that one of the first 
places where the difference should be apparent is in the core 
curriculum of the Catholic school. 

But before going too far, I should like first, to state what I 
take to be a fundamental principle, and second, to tell you 
about something that happened to me once. For the basic 
principle: I firmly believe that the Catholic ought—insofar as 
he can—devote his life to the end that God’s will be done on 
earth. Just how he or she is to do this will, of course, vary 
with the individual. 

As for what happened to me once, I was pursuing a program 
of study in political theory at the University of North Carolina, 
under the direction of Dr. C. B. Robson, and, because of the 
peculiar nature of one of the problems which concerned me, it 
became necessary for me to learn more of mathematics than had 
been required of me in the course of a B.A. program. The 
mathematics department head was very kind, arranged for two 
tutors for me and allowed me to spend a summer session being 
initiated into the wonders of the calculus and other mysteries 
of whose existence I had hitherto been unaware. At the end of 
the session, I recorded my experience quite briefly and the record 
appeared. The burden of my note was that I felt others, like 
myself not mathematicians, would enjoy and profit by a course 
for graduate students, such a course having for its object the 
teaching, not of but about mathematics. 

. Later, I found a school where just such a course was offered, 
only it was for even the undergraduate; it taught all about 
mathematics and its relationship to what were called human 
affairs. As nearly as I could learn, it ran largely to tricks and 
treats, as how to cast out nines; and if it anywhere showed the 
relationship of mathematics to the history of ideas, this did not 
seem to rub off onto the students. I am sure it never discussed 
the monadology and the calculus at the same time. It was a 
sort of comprehensive course in mathematics, and it gave no 
credit toward the degree in that field. 

Meanwhile, I tried to continue my interest in things mathemati- 
cal, but with little or no success. The tutors were no longer 
about me. I had studied algebra and geometry in a cram 
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school, where they didn’t care if mathematics had any “ideas” 
or not. That has been thirteen years gone, now, but I could 
walk into a classroom Monday morning and teach those sub- 
jects, and teach them well. But in the matter of calculus, my 
tutors were too kind. The cram school made me learn their 
stuff, by the simple but effective process of having me do prob- 
lem after problem after one more weary problem; the tutors 
(although, to their credit, they tried at first) were unable to 
make me do homework—and their stuff has gone, fled like the 
snows of yesteryear. 

So it is with any study. I am presently able to view prob- 
lems in Euclid—I flatter myself—with some real understanding 
of their nature, significance, solution, relationship to other prob- 
lems, and so forth. This I believe is because I have had the 
ABC's thereof beaten into my youth. But with anything much 
beyond that, in mathematical enquiry, whenever I find occasion 
to consider or to solve some particular problem which goes be- 
yond Euclid, I find I must go at the thing from the beginning, 
with great care, step by step, and with the help of books and 
expert friends. This I believe is because I have never served 
my apprenticeship here. From this experience I have come to a 
conclusion: I give it as my fixed opinion that before the grow- 
ing boy can think about something, he has first to learn some- 
thing. The brusque “Whomadeja—Gawmadeja” must precede 
the ontological proof. 

So now I have two basic principles: (1) the Catholic ought, 
insofar as he can, to devote his life to the end that God’s will 
be done on earth; (2) before you can think about something, 
you must have learned something to think about. 


THE COUNTERPROPOSITION 


Quite simply, the plan I propose is as follows. The student 
shall spend his first two college years learning things, his last 
two college years thinking about them. What follows is, roughly, 
how I would go about arranging such a state of affairs. From 
the beginning, I—speaking now as a Catholic college—will re- 
ject altogether the idea that I am competing with secular and 
other sectarian colleges. I do not feel that I am obliged to 
pattern my course offerings after theirs at all, and where my 
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program is similar to theirs, the similarity is not the result of 
any attempt on my part to imitate. I differ quite strongly from 
those who believe we ought all to be cut out with the same 
cookie cutter. Asking that you bear this in mind, I shall now 
lay before you what I should require of my student in his first 
two years. I should require that he learn: 

1. His religion—cold. Name the Holy Days. Name the 
Books of the Old and the New Testaments. Write, in Latin 
and in English, the responses to the Mass. Name the Ember 
days. Where does a priest come from? How does he get to 
be Pope? List the major councils and the doctrines they set 
forth. And so on. 

2. His language—to competence. List the principal contri- 
butors to the English language. Give five to twenty lines from 
each. Parse the Gettysburg address. Write a formal sonnet, 
and imitate Kipling, Shelley, and Time. Divide English and 
American literature into proper historical periods, complete 
with dates. And so on. 

8. A life science—biology. Draw from memory the skeletal 
structure of the horse. Classify a given list of animals, all the 
way back to Kingdom. What is ecology? Make an anatomical 
comparison of the dog and the frog. State the law of nevro- 
biotaxis. And so on. 

4. A physical science—physics. State Boyle’s law. Deter- 
mine, both in the laboratory and theoretically, the effect of heat 
on the electrolytic qualities of a 10 per cent salt solution. Given 
the polarizability and principal energy difference, compute the 
Van der Waals’ potential between two helium atoms. And so on. 

5. Mathematics—through the integral calculus. State Tay- 
lor’s theorem. Provide a rigorous proof for same. When is the 
equation Mdx + Ndy = 0 an exact differential equation? Find 
the center of mass of a right circular cone, whose convex sur- 
face is generated by revolving y + ax about the X-axis. And 
so on. 

6. The history of his state and country, and the government 
of his county, state, and country. What are the duties of the 
township school board member in your state? What was the 
point in Sawyer vs. Youngstown Sheet and Tube? Give Jack- 
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son’s dates and the significance of his era. What should Long- 
street have done? And so on. 

7. His own dignity and worth. He shall come to class at- 
tired in coat and tie. He shall say Sir, Father, Ma’am, or Sister, 
as the situation may require. His shoes shall be shined, his 
clothing clean. He shall grow accustomed to the presence and 
use of table linen. He shall keep his quarters clean and neat. 
He shall know the difference between a cocktail and a highball, 
and shall be prepared to drink or refuse three of either. He 
shall acquire the habit of physical exercise. He shall acquire 
some competence on the dance floor and in conversation with 
ladies. 

And he shall learn these things in two years’ time. 

The student is to live with his classmates, to eat with them, 
to play and to work with them. And above all else, each shall 
be required to take exactly the same course of studies as his 
fellows, and shall be required to attain to the same standards 
of competence, regardless of his ambitions for the future years. 
And moreover, no student shall be allowed to go further than 
this in any of his studies until he has acquired the desired com- 
petence in all of them. At the end of these two years, you will 
have what you ought to have in the high school graduate but 
don’t. You will have a boy who is capable of working hard, 
of learning hard; you will have a boy who is approaching real 
literacy; you will have a boy who knows something of the world 
in which he lives, and of the type of intellect and intellectual 
equipment and technique which now bids fair to run it for him; 
you will have a boy who is prepared to receive an education: 
and you will have a boy who knows where he stands in relation 
to God. What more do you want? 

For his final two years in the Catholic college, the boy—who 
up until this moment has had no freedom of subject-matter— 
may have the complete run of the college catalogue, with but 
two exceptions. For the first, he will continue for two years to 
devote three hours a week to the study of the Catholic religion, 
its history, and its philosophy; and for the second, he will de- 
vote at least six hours a week to work in a particular field of 
academic enquiry. (Figures may, of course, be changed to cor- 
respond with the quarter system where the situation so requires. 
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May I add that I think that system should be in use every- 
where?) I should like to pause for a moment here and explain 
why I have so heavily weighted the first two years’ work with 
mathematics and science. 

In the first place, the chief aim of the school, after religion— 
about which much more later—is literacy. And literature, or 
language, begins with poetry and ends with the symbols of the 
mathematician. A man who is literate and who knows his 
mathematics ought to be able to write out his problems and 
solutions in words, as well as in symbols. Further, nothing 
trains the mind to order its thought so well as that art which 
aims principally at the ordering of thought. Thirdly, in order 
to take a year of really decent physics, the calculus will be ab- 
solutely necessary, anyhow. And fourthly, I am of the firm con- 
viction that no one who is not well versed in the calculus is 
really thinking much after the eighteenth century. In the so- 
called social sciences, we make use of mathematical techniques 
constantly, if only to keep abreast of the field. Should not those 
who use these tools have some notion of the thinking that has 
gone into their manufacture? How is one to follow the von 
Neumanns, the Morgansterns, the Wieners of this world, if he 
cannot even follow the simplest kinds of thinking techniques 
employed by these gentlemen? And as for the stress on the life 
and physical sciences, look at our present situation: the world 
is filled with non-scientists who both criticize the scientists’ 
methods and try to imitate them. 

Our lawmakers depend on the scientist for information affect- 
ing their actions. Some man says, “I'll make you a bomb for 
$2,000,000,000.00,” and the Congress grants the money. Our 
educators depend on this kind of information all the time, more’s 
the pity. The influence of the IBM machine on education and 
on business administration is another example. There is hardly 
a phase of our life which has not been touched by the feet of 
science in its march, and whether we think the march to have 
been forward or backward, we must admit that it has been quite 
a march. It is time that we all admitted freely that algebra 
through quadratics and the physics we remember of the inclined 
plane and the fulcrum are just not sufficient anymore. The cal- 
culus and at least an introduction into theoretical physics are 
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absolutely necessary to anyone who wishes to consider himself 
informed in the sense that a man with an arts degree ought to 
be informed. The vast majority of our contemporary literate 
thought, which purports to concern itself with things of the 
mind, is simply not really prepared to cope with such problems 
as “The Physicist and the Law,” “The Nature of Scientific Meth- 
od,” and the like. 

We can line our bookshelves with books about “Physics Made 
Easy” and “Mathematics for the Masses” and “What Relativity 
Means to Me.” But to do this is not the same as to understand 
these fields as disciplines; the only way to do that is to subject 
ourselves to their discipline. And the real harm in these books 
is not what they leave undone but what they accomplish; they 
make the reader feel that he has acquired an understanding 
when he actually has done nothing of the sort. I submit that 
a man with a college degree ought to be aware of the scientific 
revolution, call it what you will. And I submit further that the 
only way he can be made aware of it is to be thrown into the 
big middle of it. 

I do not suppose for a moment that the work outlined here will 
construct competent physicists right off the bat, or college juniors 
equipped to go before the AEC and tell how to take 15 per 
cent off their budget. But I do believe that some real familiarity 
with the tools, intellectual and physical, with which the scientist 
works will help the Catholic college graduate when he tries to 
communicate with his scientific neighbors. I will go further. 
I am not at all opposed to turning out a few physicists, anyhow, 
provided they are literate and know their religion. I would make 
it clear that I intend neither to ignore nor scoff the secular learn- 
ing; I demand instead that the Catholic college student master 
it and then add his Catholicism to it. 

It may be objected now that this two-year grind has grossly 
neglected the social sciences; there is no sociology, no psychology, 
no what-have-you. I answer that before one attempts to work 
out formal studies in these fields, it is necessary for one to be- 
come literate and familiar with the techniques of classification 
and measurement. Also, I am of the opinion that we are turn- 
ing out more and more young men who claim a familiarity with 
the theory of government, and fewer and fewer young men who 
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know how government works. This, by the way, is why I per- 
sonally have chosen to work from the county out, instead of 
from Washington in. I imagine that the closer the area con- 
sidered is to the boy doing the considering, the more reality the 
consideration will have for him. I put it to you that a boy who 
knows the major events in the history (and I purposefully don’t 
say “development”) of his own country and region thereof is 
better prepared to consider the comparative merits of, say, Beard 
and Bancroft, than one who doesn’t. I take it that a boy who has 
been learning the history of his language and the operation of 
his own governmental organizations has really acquired a lot 
more of the social sciences than one might at first imagine; and 
I take it further that a boy who is thus prepared and who in 
addition is well used to the process of classification and its tech- 
niques can learn more social science in two years than one who 
has not these qualifications can learn in four. 

The insistence on religion is axiomatic with me, and I shall 
make no attempt to defend it at present. The insistence on 
dress, manners, bearing, and so forth comes from my own ex- 
periences of the past few years. Quite frankly, I am contemplat- 
ing the conscious construction of a hard core of Catholic Ameri- 
cans who shall devote themselves to Catholic Americanism. I 
do not stick at the word, elite. That is precisely what I have in 
mind. Hence the insistence on dress and manners. I think 
these young men should look the part. I think a man should be 
honest. He should be vigorous. He should understand the 
dignity and worth to which the Sacraments raise him. I freely 
admit that it is possible to be educated and sloppy-looking, and 
to be sloppy-headed and neat-looking. I also, and equally freely, 
admit that it is possible to be educated and neat at the same 
time, and choose that the school should attain to it. The Cath- 
olic has access to the Sacraments, which include direct Com- 
munion with God—a physical and spiritual Communion with 
God Himself, if you please. By what perversion of the mind 
can we expect the Catholic college graduate to be anything less 
than a leader of men? 

I have referred from time to time to certain “standards of 
competence.” I was speaking of the various divisions of study 
and the requirements to be met before the student is to be al- 
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lowed to advance. I wish to make something quite clear here. 
Nowadays, if a student writes a paragraph of one hundred words 
and spells twenty of them wrong, he is inclined to think he has 
done pretty well. After all, he got 80 per cent, didn’t he? This 
is the situation which must be avoided assiduously when there 
is talk of minimum standards of competence. The faculty should, 
during these two years now under discussion, concentrate on 
making the boys shoot for 100 per cent, whether or not they 
always manage to hit it. Over and over, the boy must be shown 
that the object of learning is learn it all, not just this or that per 
cent. 

The school should post no other grades than the student’s posi- 
tion in his class in each subject. This saves all that nonsense 
about curves and class averages and where to draw the “C” 
line. The object of setting up standards in the first place is 
not so much to challenge the student as it is to challenge the 
school. Once the young man has been admitted into the col- 
lege and launched into this program, the faculty is to make every 
effort that every boy makes 100 per cent on every examination. 
Admitted that they probably won’t all succeed, I counter that 
one’s reach should exceed one’s grasp, else what’s a college for? 

Let me once again introduce a personal anecdote. I was an 
instructor in the journalism department of a great university. 
One of our brighter young newspapermen-to-be suddenly showed 
up miserably, doing very poor work; and my enquiries led to 
the information that the boy was getting ready to fail out of 
school because of the binomial theorem. It so happened that 
I was able to help the boy here, and we spent all of one Sunday 
morning mastering (a + b)2. The second man in command in 
the department discovered us and later took me aside to explain 
to me that I could do that sort of thing if I wanted to but I cer- 
tainly wasn’t to think it was part of my job. “Algebra was,” as 
he put it, “the math department’s worry.” And this, in spite of 
the fact that it was in the journalism department’s curriculum! 

I regard that attitude as sinful and absolutely dishonest. If a 
school accept a student and assign to him a curriculum and a 
major and a major faculty, then that faculty is to see to it that 
the boy get through with flying colors, not that he fail out of 
school. The boy pays his money for an education, and he’s 
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entitled to get it. If he can not cut your particular brand of 
mustard, find out early and give him a refund. But if he can 
cut it at all, the teacher must see to it that he cuts it cleanly 
and competently and acquires the ability to cut it with that mix- 
ture of humility and savoir-faire which marks the master-crafts- 
man. 


STUDENT LIFE CONSIDERED 


All in all, this core curriculum—and we really haven't ever 
got that far, yet—is going to provide the student with a pretty 
rough two years, and it won't be easy on his teachers, either. 
But look at the reward! Look at the end-product! The school 
should, by using all means at its disposal, aim at a system 
whereby the students themselves assume a good part of the 
teaching load. That is, the brighter students in each course of 
study should assist, by tutoring, the slower. Each class, fresh- 
man and sophomore, should have at its disposal a large study 
hall in which are to be kept at least two copies of every book 
which the students will be expected to study from, as well as 
paper, pencils, blackboards, chalk, old examination files, and so 
forth. The room should contain a coke machine, plenty of ash- 
trays, a couple of daily papers, and a few comfortable lounge 
chairs. The room should belong to the class and to the class 
alone, and the room should be provided to see that no stone is 
left unturned in the attempt to facilitate the business of acquir- 
ing knowledge. As the old maxim has it, you can’t make a 
horse drink, but you can lead him to water. 


SOME OBJECTIONS MET 


Now there are several objections which will be raised to this 
particular pedagogical approach, and a few of them are worthy 
of attention. I should assume that the first will be: all this 
simply forces the student to acquire facts, and true learning 
goes much deeper than mere facts. I reply. Facts aren’t nearly 
so mere as a lot of people would like them to be, and while of 
course learning goes deeper than the acquisition of facts, any 
sort of learning which attempts to get along without them is 
hardly worthy of the name. And besides, there are two more 
years coming. 
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Another objector might point out that this intensive hammer- 
ing and insistence on a rigid course of studies which allows the 
boy no freedom of choice will work to brow-beat his tender little 
psyche. I reply, absolutely. Life is going to hammer his little 
psyche, too ,and he might just as well quit being surprised when 
it happens. It strikes me as foolish for a school to set itself up 
for a teacher, go into business, and then let the student tell the 
school what the student is to do and learn. Who is supposed 
to be teaching whom? I also think, and to this I shall return 
later, that most people who don’t like discipline never saw any. 
The United States Marine Corps runs a pretty stiff finishing 
school for young men at Quantico, Virginia. I don’t think any- 
one has shown that the Corps has had its initiative knocked out 
of it there—or anywhere else, for the matter of that. And again, 
as in my reply to the first objection, there are two more years 
coming, during which these tightened-down psyches will quite 
possibly loosen up a little. 

A third objection—and this one is quite sensible—will be 
that the system under consideration here proposes that men 
should be competent in three or four major areas (at their in- 
troductory levels, at least) when few if any of their teachers 
are so diverse, themselves. I reply that this is indeed true, and 
unfortunate. However, until such time as this core curriculum 
faculty acquires for itself the background it expects of a college 
sophomore, it will just have to do the best it can. In other words, 
I think this objection is both valid and foolish, because if ac- 
cepted it will work in the direction of not getting anything done 
at all. The world is full of people who go about thinking up 
good reasons why a thing cannot be or should not be attempted. 
Fortunately for the world, there are also people around who 
haven't got time to listen. It would take nearly a generation for 
such a school to provide itself with the sort of faculty it ought 
to have. But surely, one has to start somewhere. Further on 
this subject, it will be an uncomfortable day when the then-older 
men who have done the dirty work have to step aside for the 
younger competents to carry on with it. But shouldn't a teach- 
er’s aim be to run out something better—much better than him- 
self? 
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THE CORE CURRICULUM IS BELLED. 


I think that the reply to the second objection—the matter of 
sternly requiring the budding and enquiring mind to submit to 
a drastically solid authority—deserves some attention in a man- - 
ner more than simply defensive. It is at precisely this point that 
the education becomes Catholic. 

Surely, the Methodist college requires a religion course for its 
Methodist students, as do (or should) all schools which are run 
by and for those myriad Variations on a Theme by Christ we 
call Protestantism. So is the presence of a course of studies in 
the Catholic religion—its history and dogma and so forth—to 
occasion small wonder if any in a Catholic college. But the 
presence of discipline, spiritual, mental and physical, should be 
the feature which sets it off, for it is our religion which requires 
absolutely the submission of my will to God’s will. It is for 
this that the Scarlet Woman, the Ould Mother Church, the Whore 
of Babylon—what a lovely litany, thesel—is cursed and feared, 
just as it is through this that she is true and eternal. 

The will must be taught to submit, and to be taught; it must 
have practice. Indeed, it is interesting to note that educators 
tend to confuse—and this is to the point—the verbs “to learn,” 
“to teach,” and “to force to submit.” The modern public high 
school student “learns” about democracy, which is to say that he 
submits to it, or else. The Russian child no doubt happily 
“learns about” Communism. Teaching is itself an imposition of 
the will, and teachers who deny this deceive themselves. When 
we acquaint a young man with our patterns of culture or teach 
him about our social institutions, we are seeking to impose our 
wills on his and we appeal to reason, or the course grade, or 
emotional appeal, or whatever tricks we are able to use, but 
when we teach we strive to make the boy see as we do. It is 
the business of the Catholic school to recognize this, and to do 
so explicitly and implicitly, and probably to get called authori- 
tarian on the strength of it. Surely, we do not demand that ail 
boys submit their wills to that of the Catholic school. But we 
clearly ought to insist that those who attend our schools either 
do it our way or go elsewhere. 

And so we begin to see that our core curriculum is, in fine, 
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a sort of discipline of the will, of the mind, and of the body. 
Thus it becomes necessary to turn our consideration upon dis- 
cipline. Discipline is by no means a matter of getting permis- 
sion to go out of town for the week end, or getting kicked out of 
school for being drunk and disorderly. It is, rather, a matter 
of having regard for the interests of those who are concerned 
for us, and keeping control of those faculties which God has 
been pleased to give us in order that we may know Him and 
love Him and serve Him and dwell in Paradise with Him for- 
ever. The dean, the cut, the late permission, the excuse, the 
late-registration fee—these are not matters of discipline at all. 
These are simple affairs of bookkeeping, with the dean the chief 
bookkeeper. Discipline is that quality which prevails when a 
man who sees what he ought to do does it. 

It not only can be learned but it must be learned, if it is to 
be got at all. But it takes an institution to teach it, and so for 
two years our Catholic boy will submit to that happy institution, 
the Catholic college. As much as possible, the students must 
learn to discipline themselves, so that the seniors are become 
largely responsible for the conduct of the school. The Army 
can manufacture a commissioned officer in ninety days; surely, 
a college can turn out a prefect in three years. The faculty 
should require the student to maintain competence in his studies. 
The student body should do the same. The faculty should re- 
quire the student to conduct himself as a Catholic gentleman at 
all times. The student body should do the some. Of necessity, 
the faculty shall be more concerned with the studies and the 
student body with the conduct, but both should hold the keys 
of admission and expulsion. 

The boy must, as a student, regard the school as his school, 
and the attitude must stay with him through his later years. The 
boy who is required to make treaties with an administration— 
If we win his game, you must give that holiday—has failed 
miserably to understand the nature of participation in an insti- 
tution, and so, probably, has the administration—or it may under- 
stand all too well. A college which makes treaties with its stu- 
dents, and which is required to exact other tribute than gentle- 
manly behaviour and scholastic competence, is simply immature. 
To what degree will a boy regard that school as his own which 
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requires of him that he attend lectures but doesn't care if he 
masters his courses or not? 

Let us examine, now, what we have at the end of the two 
years of work and environment we have been considering. First 
off, the boy is disciplined. This is apparent in his manner, his 
speech, his dress, and his carriage. He has, for two years, been 
required to behave exactly as though he believed in the dignity 
of his own young manhood, whether he actually so believed or 
not. In the matter of his personal belongings and those prop- 
erties which the school has entrusted to his care, he exhibits an 
air of comprehending proprietorship; things are where they be- 
long, and are kept constantly ready for their appropriate uses. 

Further, he is used to executing the will of another. He can 
make himself strong at the business of will power, by bending 
his own forces to that end that another might accomplish his 
desire. If another say to him, “Do this,” or “Learn that,” he is 
able to do or learn. And—wonder of wonders—in the process 
of learning to let others master him, he has learned to master 
himself as he discovers that to submit to another’s will is to 
will. And finally, he is disciplined spiritually. That the day 
begins and ends with prayer is as natural to him as the sunrise 
and sunset. The Sacraments are as much a part of his existence 
as are his meals. He can repeat his religion—and attend to it— 
by rote, exactly as he breathes. He knows the difference between 
Exposition and Benediction, has a real familiarity with the Bible, 
and, for a parlor trick, can recite the “Our Father” backwards, in 
Latin. He has, in sum, acquired that habitual Catholicism which 
the Protestants so often condemn and which does so much to 
keep the parishes going in spite of the opposition. He is ready 
now to study his religion. 

In the matter of studies, the boy's most obvious quality is 
literacy. He knows his own language and can make it work 
for him. He may split three infinitives out of five, but every 
time he does it, he does it on purpose. He knows prose, poetry. 
and style when he sees them. He is not afraid of the sound 
of his own voice or the sight of a pencil. He has seen enough 
of Latin to understand that even foreign languages were de- 
signed for comprehension and that one can learn to comprehend 


them. As for the world about him, he has learned, first and 
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foremost, how his own county, state, and country are run. He 
has learned who assesses and who expends, and he has learned 
how to discover and employ the possible checks on the as- 
sessors and expenders. He may not know exactly where Jet- 
ferson stood on civil liberties, and he may not even understand 
what a federal government is—but in his own bailiwick he 
knows where the money comes from, and that is a sufficiently 
auspicious start. 

He can operate the integral and differential calculus, and has 
seen it operated both as pure exercise and as applied technique 
in the sciences. He knows what physics is about and how it 
goes about it. If he desire to take on that study in earnest, he 
is prepared for the endeavor. Or, if he choose, he can delve 
into life science, for he can dissect and he roughly understands 
classification. He can use his mathematics as well as the knife 
in this pursuit, and here, as before, he is ready to study in 
earnest. He has been through two gruelling years. He has 
probably spent at least a part of one summer in extra tuition, 
having his weaker points bolstered. As he entered his second 
year he began to acquire a little more status, for a new class 
entered below him and he found it partly his responsibility. 
His social life and recreation have made up in intensity what 
they have lacked in duration. And after the long period of 
initiation, he is now ready to enter upon the more pleasantly 
active part of his school life. He has arrived. 

He may now elect any course of studies available, with the 
two restrictions that he must continue to study his religion and 
that he must concentrate a fixed proportion of his time in some 
clearly-defined field. He may wish to pursue Greek, or to pre- 
pare for a career at the bar, or to study business administration. 
Whichever study he wishes to begin, he is prepared. Suppose 
he does choose business administration: is it unfortunate that 
his ambition is so uncultural? I take it not. I take it that if a 
certain number of his classmates do not give up the classics and 
pure mathematics and the like for the less pretentious career of 
entering actively into the world in which they live, then the 
schooling has been a sad failure, indeed. One of the many things 
this world needs is educated bookkeepers—literate businessmen 
who don't let their literacy go to their heads. 
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And if he choose business administration, he should be mag- 
nificently prepared. He has seen the actual income and outgo 
of dollars in the study of government; he has studied classifica- 
tion of things in the life sciences and of quantities in the exact 
sciences; he has seen the application of thought to things in 
mathematics; and he has had considerable practice in under- 
standing others and in making himself understood. Surely, the 
essence of business administration is comprehensible classifica- 
tion! And if he elect history, why, he has already seen some. 
He has observed it broadly in his study of the history of the 
language, and he has seen it particularly in his study of those 
governments which directly affect him. And so on. 

It were well to adopt, for the senior college years, a system 
which leaned as much toward the tutorial as possible. Lectures 
must of course be given; but the real work will be in the term 
papers assigned in the major field of interest. The degree to 
which the ideal can be attained will vary with the subject-mat- 
ter; mathematics will lean heavily toward the lecture-and-course, 
and English literature toward supervised private enquiry. Na- 
turally, the need for detailed direction will increase as the stu- 
dent gets further away from his major. 

Permeating all the boy’s studies will be the school, the insti- 
tution, the corporate community, the whole which is greater than, 
and gives individuality to, the parts. The ideal—which is the 
Catholic gentleman—must touch every phase of the boy’s life. 
If he study business administration, then let him bring to that 
study the dignity of personality, which means that the boy must 
regard his chosen field as a means to an'end. This is to say 
that the real ambition of all the students is the same, regardless 
of academic major; the classics student and the physical edu- 
cation major both have in mind the accomplishment of God’s 
desire, to the best of their own abilities. This is taught by pre- 
cept and example. Even the moderately dull boy can learn 
honesty if his surroundings are honest, and the easiest way to 
acquire an attitude is to surround oneself with those having al- 
ready acquired it. If the aim of the school is to turn out young 
men who are anxious that God’s will be done and that they 
execute it, then let it surround them with men who obviously 


share that anxiety. 
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The senior class, by and large, is to govern the student body; 
and perhaps a word or two about student government would 
not be out of place. I do not hold it necessary that there be 
large, detailed, student “constitutions.” These documents, pre- 
valent at a good many schools, lead to two abuses, or misunder- 
standings. The first of these is the tendency to have a govern- 
ment that ends up parodying itself. 1 know of one whose stu- 
dent government provides—I am not making this up—proper 
channels for the “rehabilitation” of parking violators. The ab- 
surdity of this sort of thing would be funny were it not for the 
fact that it shows an obvious misunderstanding of the real hier- 
archy of the affairs of this world. The second abuse is that these 
documents often provide for active participation by college ad- 
ministrative officials in things which they ought not have to 
bother with. This is not to say that a college dean should not 
concern himself with the conduct of the students. But the idea 
of having such a man required to supervise a long list of rules 
and regulations, and to record every violation of each one strikes 
me as being either a waste of talent or evidence of its absence. 
If a Catholic school is unable to teach a boy to maintain his 
grades and conduct himself as a gentleman in two years, it ought 
to close its doors. 

As witness the West Point tragedy, there will always be the 
exception to the tradition; but does it not require a very strong 
tradition to make the exception into such a big thing? I think 
the real matter of the whole episode lay in this, the lack of 
attention given to the number of cadets who had committed 
themselves to resignation if the offenders were not asked to go. 
Thus, while it may be true that each individual concerned payed 
a higher price for his action than our society as a whole would 
exact of him—and to the extent that this is true, justice was not 
done—I think it is also true that the particular society, the Corps 
of Cadets, obtained justice only to the extent that the tradition 
survived the exception. To the matter of the Catholic school 
and its self-governing student body, one must be prepared to 
meet exceptions to a tradition, particularly when the tradition 
is hardly old enough to be worthy of the name. But the tradi- 
tion must be laid down, and the exceptions must be met and 
dealt with. The final two years should be devoted to self-dis- 
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cipline—it was for this that the first two were intended. This 
requires that the students be allowed to run their own affairs. 
More bluntly, I mean that the senior student should be allowed 
to do as he pleases, and if the school has been unable to teach 
the student to please to do God's will, then the school has failed. 

It is absolutely necessary that this freedom be granted while 
the boy is still in school, because he must be taught that to sub- 
mit to God’s will—or any will other than his own—is an act of 
will. And he must be at first made, and then allowed, to act 
in this matter. Hence the students, under the direction of the 
seniors, are to run their own affairs. If they run them properly, 
and by themselves, then the school has succeeded. If they do 
not, then the school—faculty and all—has failed. And here 
comes the heart of the thing. 

It is up to the school to show the incoming student that the 
advantages of what this school has to offer outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Why should the student choose a four-year grind, 
the first two years of which amount almost to slavery, when he 
could—for less money and a deal less trouble—obtain the same 
B.A. degree at his own state university or college? The student 
must want to attend the school more than anything else in the 
world, because of his own belief in what the school stands for; 
and unless he has this desire, and unless the desire grows on him 
day by day as he enters his studies, the school will not be able 
to maintain its standards of conduct and academic competence. 
The boy can always pack up and go home. This is the most 
difficult task the school will face. It must not only teach to- 
day’s rhetoric lesson, which is enough work for one day in itself, 
but it must also make the student burn to come back tomorrow 
for the next lesson. We see all around us the schools which 
have been unable to get their students really interested in work. 
Their entrance requirements sink lower and lower. I know of 
one school which does not require evidence of literacy until the 
junior year. The catalogues get thicker and thicker and more 
and more fancy studies must be added to induce the student and 
his money. The football stadia get bigger, and so do the basket- 
ball players. The school goes to great expense to provide amuse- 
ment and entertainment. Tons of brightly illustrated booklets 
go out each year, all saying, “Come and buy your education 
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here—it won't hurt a bit.” Each year the sugar-coating gets 
thicker and the pill gets thinner. 

But until the last law school and the last school of medicine 
and the last good graduate school have closed their doors for 
lack of students, there will still be hope. Here, at least, are 
schools which have something to offer which their students are 
willing to earn. Is it not possible that a group of Catholic edu- 
cators might be able to offer something worth earning? The 
professional schools (and this includes the graduate schools, of 
course) have something very specific to offer, and there is a 
real value attached to both the program and to the degree. 
Surely the Catholic school should be able to convince Catholic 
youth that applied Catholicism is worth earning, is a way of life. 
is a profession of its own! 

Look what the Catholic school could offer. First comes the 
religion: “Come to me and I will teach you to know God’s will.” 
Second comes the discipline: “Come to me and I will teach you 
to master yourself and to submit yourself to God’s will.” Next 
comes the pride of personality: “Come to me and I will teach 
you what you are worth, now that Christ has redeemed you.” 
Then comes literacy: “Come to me and I will teach you to read 
and write.” And finally comes academic proficiency: “Come to 
me and [| will teach you Greek, or economics, or physics, or what 
you will.” For Christ's sake—and for his own—what more could 
the boy ask? 


HOW TO GET THERE 


The difficulty with most Utopias (and it is my own opinion 
that I have been describing one) is that they seldom enclose 
instruction for getting from here to there. It is usually neces- 
sary to meet an old seafaring man to Jearn about one, or to fall 
into some other dimension to experience one. But mine, how- 
ever, comes complete with instructions, like an erector set. 

Let some small Catholic college, run by a disciplined teach- 
ing order, located in a reasonably small town, commit itself to 
the program. This must come first, and the school must be pre- 
pared to keep it for at least six years. Next, let the faculty pick 
from among them the men who are to do the first-year teaching, 
and give them the summer off to work things out. It may mean 
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that some of the older professors—men who are used to teach- 
ing the luxury courses—must go back to algebra and freshman 
rhetoric, because the instructors who are to be loosed on the 
new program will have all the freshmen they can handle. This 
special teaching team is to prepare itself to live with the incom- 
ing class twenty-four hours a day if it become necessary: nothing 
is to be allowed to interfere with their proper task, which is 
teaching—i.e., seeing that the students learn. 

Now let the school go into the places where it is currently 
recruiting, and start looking into the high school record books. 
And when they have looked at hundreds, or even thousands, 
let them pick forty. It is not necessary that these forty high 
school seniors have even heard about the school involved. It 
may even be better if they have not. But what is important is 
that these forty be the best possible raw material; let them be 
men high in their studies, successful and enterprising in extra- 
curricular activities, men who have earned their athletic awards, 
and who are known to their teachers as devout. Let them be 
the best. 

Finally, let the president of the college provide funds for 
twenty scholarships which will be sufficient to induce the twenty 
best of the forty chosen to come. Of course, there will be some 
who are going into the Army, some who have already picked 
irrevocably some other school, and some who desire some par- 
ticular course of studies not yet available at the school. There 
may even be some who lack the courage to enter into the pro- 
gram. Hence the second twenty, who shall be alternates. And 
as soon as the list is completed, let some officer of the college 
write to the twenty and to the twenty alternates, informing the 
former that they have been awarded scholarships and the latter 
that they have been awarded alternate positions. Now all you 
need do is wait for September 1. 

These twenty shall live separately and shall have the special 
provisions made for them as noted earlier. They shall not be 
subject to the general rules of the college, but begin immediately 
to acquire a law unto themselves. And as the first year pro- 
gresses, the adjustments shall be made. The faculty must plan 
to enlarge and get ready for the second year of operation. The 
difficulties encountered in operating a special school within the 
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college must be met and dealt with as they arise. Around the 
middle of the year, the search must begin for the next forty 
candidates—and this time the twenty already in school will 
be given some hand in their selection. The faculty and the 
students will gradually learn their goals with some degree of 
precision; then all they need do is set about the business of 
attaining to them. 

Perhaps at the end of the third year, twenty-five or thirty may 
be admitted, including twenty scholarship holders and five or 
ten who want to buy their way in and qualify otherwise; but if 
the school really wishes success, it must continue to subsidize 
itself until such time as the entire freshman class is committed 
to the program and there is at least one more application than 
the school can accommodate. Once the school can reject some- 
body because there is no room for him, it can start being selec- 
tive with a vengeance. And once a Catholic school can really 
be selective, Catholicism will have arrived in America. 

What a school this could become in a few generations! A 
real fountainhead of religion, of discipline, of personality, of 
literacy, and of knowledge! What an instrument to work for 
the glory of God! 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to outline, with some degree of precision, what I 
think the core curriculum ought to be in a Catholic school. I 
think that core is to be found not in this or that course, not in 
these or those “great” or “hundred” books, but in the submission 
of the will. This is what we have to teach. This is what the 
secular schools do not have and therefore cannot teach. This 
should be our answer to John Dewey. 

That this discipline is something real for us in evidenced in 
the requirement of calculus at the very beginning of things. 
We feel—I suppose I should say I feel—that the matter of 
discipline is so important to us that we think it should show up 
in all our actions, and that we will not even let a student begin 
to study until he has first been made to learn. Our goals are 
much the same as those of the secular schools.. They want an 
educated citizenry, an aware citizenry. So do we. We differ 
in that we think education is harder to get and that we think 
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awareness goes much deeper. This business of awareness is vital 
to us. We, as Catholics, hold that the naked, painted Indian 
dancing round a totem pole is more fully aware of God’s pur- 
pose than is the triple-Ph.D. philosophy professor who does not 
even know of God that He must be adored. I suppose each era 
marks the Catholic a little differently. At one time, the Cath- 
olics loved one another. At another, they submitted to the Papal 
authority. I think in our own age the mark of distinction is that 
the Catholic knows—or, as our enemies put it, he “believes in”’— 
God. And thus we hold the Indian more educated than the 
unbeliever, whose ignorance is such that he is placed, automa- 
tically, beyond the pale of true humanity. 

It is here the Catholic teacher may meet the Catholic student 
on common ground. It is here the Catholic student may dis- 
cover some rule by which to measure his own life and against 
which to test his environment. It is here that education be- 
comes Catholic. 

Since a discussion of Hegel more or less brought all this on, 
I think I would do well to return to him. The original proposi- 
tion was that in our battle against Communism we would be 
well advised to learn about Hegel, because of his influence on 
Marx and because of the latter’s influence on Communism. | 
now say again that I do not think it necessary to understand 
Hegel in our battle against Communism. Surely, the profes- 
sional philosopher ought to understand Hegel, as ought anyone 
who has committed himself definitely to engage in ideological 
warfare with the Marxists, or whatever you call them. But this 
is a spiritual war we are engaged in, not an ideological one. 
The Church and the Devil both use ideas as bait to trap our 
minds, but it is our souls, not our minds, which are the real 
objectives. Intensively intellectual men can readily lose their 
faith and their souls; it is hard for a really spiritual man to lose 
his mind, however. And thus the Catholic school, rather than 
concentrating on the mind to be its own ratio essendi, will con- 
centrate on training the soul to use the mind as a tool, and only 
as a tool. 

Nothing could be duller than a world of similar minds; all 
with atrophied souls; nothing could be more interesting than a 
world of highly different minds, all pursuing different courses. 
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each to its own degree, and all united spiritually in their efforts 
to do God’s will. Nothing could be duller than a group of 
bright young men babbling about great ideas, and not one of 
whom has ever had to master anything. The object of the 
school is to send out not only scholars or only professional men 
or only businessmen. The object of the School is give the world 
men who will go into every walk of life and carry with them 
the Catholic ideal. We need Catholic men who run grocery 
stores—better, cleaner, cheaper—who run laundry and dry clean- 
ing establishments—better, quicker, cheaper—who sell insur- 
ance, who run banks, who serve on committees, who seek out 
and serve in public office, who write books, who act in movies 
and on the stage, who play baseball, who farm, who do all 
the things that make up American life. And what method is 
better calculated to provide the better citizen than one which 
offers as its unifying principle the disciplined man, the true 
Catholic? 

Catholic America needs today, more than she needs anything 
else, a group of confident and eager young men, who have 
trained to be effective in their confidence and their esprit, men 
who understand the necessity of religion, the freedom of dis- 
cipline, the dignity of personality, and who have learned to 
acquire knowledge and to communicate it. 

It seems to me that this is a bill the Catholic school can fill, 
and for God’s sake ought to fill. For if the Catholic school is 
not to produce educated Catholic gentlemen, then what must 
it do? 


Indicative of the growth of the Church in Florida is the an- 
nouncement made last month by Archbishop Joseph P. Hurley, 
Bishop of St. Augustine, of the formation of eight new parishes 
and the dedication of two new schools. 

Grailville Community College, Loveland, Ohio, an institution 
for the training of lay leaders, opens a new School of Music 
this month. A one-year course of study is planned to train young 
women to teach and conduct sacred music. 
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INTEGRATING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDIES 


REV. HENRY A. LUCKS, C.PP.S.* 


The word, integration, when used with reference to educa- 
tion has several meanings, all of them having the common ele- 
ment of an attempt to combine fields of instruction into one 
complete entity or whole. When we speak of integrating re- 
ligion with the child’s secular branches in public school, there 
may be implied that religion is just another branch of educa- 
tion which is to be fitted in among many other branches in a 
prominent place. 

If I understand the principle of integration aright, religion 
is in highest truth that element which gives direction and mean- 
ing to all instruction, no matter what the level. Specifically, 
religion in the philosophy of Catholic education is the important 
element, and we can hardly begin to apply this basic principlé 
in pupils’ lives unless we first see the fundamental implication 
that it has in the preparation of teachers, done at the college and 
university level. If any integration on the lower levels of edu- 
cation is to be accomplished it will be done primarily through 
the efforts of the teacher of religion who, having grasped its 
full meaning, will then be able to effect integration as opportu- 
nity offers in the course of his instruction in religion. And so 
in order to make my meaning clear it will be appropriate, if 
not altogether necessary, that I present first the meaning and 
aim of integration in what might be called its wider scope, going 
on from there to some attempt to apply it to the elementary and 
high school levels. 

The general picture is that instead of thinking in terms of 
integrating religion with the public school curriculum we shall 
say rather that our attempt will be to integrate the public school 
curriculum through religion. It will be a process of making 
the child God-conscious through the very subjects which he 
pursues in the public school, or, if you will, simply the extension 


“Rev. H A. Lucks, C.PP.S., Ph.D., is on the staff of Saint Charles 
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to the field of education of St. Paul’s words to the effect that 
whatever we do we should do for the glory of God. 

The very word, integration, bears the meaning of unifying, 
making into one, perfecting. The whole tenor of investigation 
concerning integration is that of a search for a center and a 
heart which will render the body and soul of education whole, 
entire, and organic. Robert C. North writes: “An education 
aimed primarily at the making of a man, rather than at the im- 
parting of information, will enable the student to integrate his 
intellectual attainments with the problem of his life and destiny 
into a single unified whole; it will form his character not by 
futile side-courses but out of the very subject-matter of in- 
struction; and it will make him a social being qualified to deal 
agreeably and effectively with other men.”? 

The only true and satisfying integration reaches to the center 
of all things, of all events, of all principles, God. When edu- 
cation orientates itself around the Maker and Sustainer of all 
creation, then education has found true life. There is nothing 
more incontestable and undeniable than this, that truth is one, 
even as good is one and being is one, and in that unity is the soul 
of integration. Science with its multiplicity of parts proves the 
truth of each one of them only in Basic Truth. History has pat- 
tern and sequence only in the Final Good. Society has body 
and meaning only because of the First Being. Education itself, 
defined in terms of its aims, wisdom and goodness, must rec- 
ognize Infinite Goodness and Infinite Wisdom as the ultimate 
source of its aims, of which these are mere shadows and with- 
out which they would not have their being. The acceptance 
of that fact is so elementary and primary that education can 


hardly begin without it. 
Integration in education is, therefore, the vital unification of 


all truth in God; the recognition of all good in its source, the 
Godhead, the Active Force which binds together the branches 
of learning into a living organism. Our search for truth, beauty, 
wisdom in all things, in all endeavors, must lead inevitably to 


the Creator. 
The object of education, it has been said, is not to know but 


1 Robert C. North, “Humanism and Education,” Thought, XIV 
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to live, and life finds its ultimate in God. And if we but think 
of God as the Center and Life of the universe, in any detail, we 
have taken the first step towards the unification of knowledge. 
Perhaps there is no more lyric presentation of this fact than that 
written by Cardinal Newman: 


It (religion) teaches of a Being Infinite, yet personal; all-blessed yet ever 
operative; absolutely separate from the creature, yet in every part of the 
creation at every moment; above all things, yet under every thing. . . . His 
are all beings, visible and invisible, the noblest and the vilest of them. 
His are the substances, and the operation, and the results of that system 
of physical nature into which we are born. His too are the powers and 
achievements of the intellectual essences, on which He has bestowed an 
independent action and the gift of origination. The laws of the universe, 
the principles of truth, the relation of one thing to another, their qualities 
and virtues, the order and harmony of the whole, all that exists, is from 
Him. ... All we see, hear, and touch, the remote sidereal firmament, as 
well as our own sea and land, and the elements which compose them and 
the ordinances they obey, are His. The primary atoms of matter, their 
properties, their mutual action, their disposition and collocation, electricity, 
magnetism, gravitation, light, and whatever other subtle principles or opera- 
tions the wit of man is detecting or shall detect, are the works of His 
Hands... . To Him must be ascribed the rich endowments of the intel- 
lect, the irradiation of genius, the imagination of the poet, the sagacity 
of the politician, the Wisdom (as Scripture calls it) which now rears and 
decorates the Temple, now manifests itself in proverb or in parable.? 


The fundamental principle is not new; in reality there is nothing 
startling in this concept of integration. What is startling, and 
not a little dismaying perhaps, is the fact that educators, even 
Catholic educators, while subscribing to the underlying truth, 
have frequently neglected to look for some practical way to de- 
monstrate that truth in their teaching, in their instruction, and 
in their guidance. For the Catholic educator, religion is and 
should be eminently the nerve-center and heart of the body of 
learning, for there is no truth but that which breathes of God; 
no good but that which moves of God; no beauty but that which 
throbs of God. Education, along with the whole of life about 
it, must in some manner be referred to God, the Center of the 
universe, the Core of life, the End of all being. 


The aim of integration is stated succinctly and clearly in the 


2John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University, 68-65. New 
vik’ Green and Co., 1905. 
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Encyclical of Pius XI concerning Christian education, in which 
the Holy Father indicates the role that religion must play in 
education: 
For the mere fact that a school gives some religious instruction (often 
extremely stinted) does not bring it into accord with the rights of the 
Church and of the Christian family, or make it a fit place for Catholic 
students. To be this, it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbook in 
every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, under the direction 
and maternal supervision of the Church; so that religion may be in very 
truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and this 
in every grade of school not only of the elementary, but the intermediate 
and the higher institutions of learning as well. To use the words of 
Leo XIII: “It is necessary not only that religious instruction be given to 
the young at a certain fixed time, but also that every other subject taught, 
be permeated with Christian piety. If this be wanting, if this sacred 
atmosphere does not pervade and warm the hearts of masters and scholars 
alike, little good can be expected from any kind of learning and consider- 
able harm will often be the consequence.” 


From the viewpoint of true integration, then, religion must be 
the cornerstone upon which all other knowledge must rest. It 
cannot be seen merely as another subject among many subjects 
in a curriculum. If we imagine a curriculum as an inverted 
pyramid, we should then find religion as the apex from which all 
other studies, as lines of the pyramid, must originate. 


CLASSIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


To illustrate a bit more specifically how integration can be 
accomplished, at least on the higher levels of education, let me 
broadly indicate the process. We can divide the domain of 
purely human knowledge, omitting for the time being specula- 
tive philosophy,‘ into three main heads: physical sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities. The physical sciences take in 
all that is by composition matter alone: physics, mathematics (as 
a system of number of things), chemistry, geology, biology, 
astronomy, geography. The architectonics of learning begins 
with things, crude and raw, the motion of bodies, the wholeness 


3 Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” Five Great Encyclicals, pp. 
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of numbers, compounds, rocks, tissues. The nature of these 
sciences is to be empirical and inductive, working upon particu- 
lar and concrete experimentation. All creation from the diatom 
to the star is subject to the piercing eye and mind of man so 
that truth about things may be known. Fascinating as each of 
its distinct branches may be, physical science of itself can give 
knowledge but not wisdom; of itself, it cannot reach the ulti- 
mate; it is fenced in by being the record of matter without refer- 
ence to ultimate cause. And it is not until one asks for some- 
thing beyond what the material world can present that one 
reaches out for wisdom; the failure to ask for that something 
leaves a void and results in incompleteness, in pauperizing the 
human spirit. Here it is that religion shows the way. All phy- 
sical nature, since it is creation, leads to God the Father to 
Whom the work of creation is appropriated. There are the one 
God’s attributes, His immutability, the constancy beneath all 
physical laws; His unity of nature, the foundation for all con- 
clusions; His perfections, the exemplars of all excellence; His 
power, the source of every kind of force. Finally, this same 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth, the personal living God, 
has told the story of all making in the beginning of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The phyiscal sciences, thus, find their culmination in 
religion. 

When we take up the social sciences we treat of the branches 
of learning which discuss man’s position in society, the relation 
of man to man, the use man makes of the goods of creation. 
Here are history, sociology, economics, and politics. These claim 
for their sphere man’s person related to the world of matter. 
They are also scientific in nature, but because they look not 
only to the true but also to the good they take on a certain 
practical aspect. They require acts both of the intellect and the 
will. Theology offers the aid of divine revelation once more to 
know the ultimate in these human relations for in the Trinity 
we see the prototype of all social life, a relation which culminates 
in Love; that God’s attributes of goodness and justice and mercy 
and love are patterns for the guidance of man’s free social choice. 
Religion reveals God’s plan for mankind, the story of sin, the 
magnetic fact of Redemption, and all the consequences of these 
upon man’s life here on earth. Moral theology, deriving from 
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revelation and one with it, sets the divine norms for all human 
conduct in every act which is viewed as something more than 
a scientific datum. Thus religion rounds out or rather quickens 
to life all that man knows of himself, his fellowmen, his relation 
to an existence that is immortal. 

The third area of knowledge embraces the humanities or the 
arts: every expression of man whether of old or of today, whether 
native or foreign, in color, in stone, in marble, or in sound. The 
domain of the humanities is that of spirit over matter; that of 
the soul of man expressing itself creatively by means of the na- 
ture which he sees and knows. While the artist uses the truth, 
he idealizes it by means of his peculiar genius. His work is 
made desirable as a good; the desire is satisfied by the form 
which sets forth his artistry. In reality, he seeks by his crea- 
tive imagination something more than the purely true and good; 
he seeks and discovers and gives to the world the beautiful, 
in the guise of literature or painting or architecture or sculpture 
or music, 

Religion lifts this majesty of creative man to the realm of 
God. Expression—and that is the heart of the humanities— 
derives its deepest meaning and finds its paragon in the in- 
effable expression of God, the procession of the Second Person 
of the Trinity, the utterance of the Eternal Word. God’s attri- 
butes, His perfections, His goodness, His love, are foundation 
for imitation in the world of His creatures’ creating. All that 
we know of man’s creation, of God’s plan for him, of sin, of the 
Incarnation and Redemption, are lifeblood for the tenseness of 
drama, the soaring of poetry, the emotions of music, the sublimity 
of architecture, the depth and height of painting, the grandeur 
of sculpture. The knowledge of God and faith in Him are the 
life-principles of the humanities. 


UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


What we have said with regard to integration pertains most 
closely to that education which is on the level of the college or 
the university, because in the stage of mental development which 
can at least be presumed in students on that level, these rela- 
tionships can be explained to the student with a well-founded 
hope that he will be able to grasp their meaning without much 
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effort. The role of the instructor in this regard, while important, 
insofar as it is he who must present the relationships and him- 
self be imbued with their spirit, still emphasizes the presenta- 
tion, leaving to the adult mind the more detailed application 
and ramifications. That is not the case with the teacher who 
deals with pupils of primary and secondary grades. The philos- 
ophical and theological truths underlying all human endeavors 
cannot be grasped entirely by immature minds.. And so the 
integration that is possible will be almost completely by indi- 
rection; by that I mean it will be completely the task of the 
teacher to state the relationships of subject-matter with the ar- 
ticle of Faith, or some truth deduced from it, plainly as facts 
whenever that is possible and whenever there is the least occa- 
sion or opening. Very small children lean heavily on a faith 
in their teacher, and so the object here will be more the im- 
planting of the notion that in whatever we do, we exist and 
breathe only in dependence upon the Supreme Being who 
created us, and our whole life’s endeavor, no matter what form 
this endeavor takes—in learning, for example—is to be directed 
towards attaining life’s goal, the pleasing service of God. Em- 
phasis could well be put upon a truth which should be carried 
within one’s heart throughout life, namely, that the power we 
have of learning, that light which illumines the intelelct to know 
in much the same way as daylight illumines the eye to see, issues 
from God and is dependent upon Him for its source and for its 
workings. 

Such a planned method of teaching, with religion occupying 
the most prominent place in the program of studies, should 
not be difficult in a school that is under the direct supervision of 
the Church, and yet even in this situation, it will be necessary 
that every teacher of whatever grade, first understand the work- 
ings of integration and then form the plan of each day’s instruc- 
tion so as to make explicit and direct the relation of the content 
or method of the subject with some truth of revealed doctrine 
whenever that is possible. 

The much more difficult task faces the teacher of religion to 
the children who attend public schools. To perform that func- 
tion of integration, it is required on the religion teacher's part 
that he be familiar with the child’s daily subject-matter, so as 
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to be able to point out the relations which the matter bears to 
the living of religion. In the primary grades, where the pupils 
are almost entirely taken up with the acquisition of tools of 
learning such as reading and writing and spelling, or with the 
elementary grasping of ideas and words, the integration through 
religion will be almost competely extrinsic, for the reason that 
the seeing of broad relations is beyond the ken of the very 
small child. Still it is possible, even in this circumstance, to 
make the child aware of the fact that whatever skill he is ac- 
quiring is possible only because of God-given powers of life, 
of movement, of sight, of understanding. The approach can be 
varied, but it is always possible to achieve some integration in 
these general terms. The point is that whereas monotony of 
approach and sameness of the expression of the basic noble fact 
of dependence upon God for everything we are and do is to be 
avoided, repetition should be frequent enough that the child 
never loses sight of the fundamental principle of dependence, 
not as a principle but rather as a dynamic force in his mental 
development and his outlook. 

In the higher grades of the elementary school, although the 
process of acquiring skills is still paramount, subject-matter be- 
comes gradually more and more meaningful and, in an ele- 
mentary way, relations are grasped or can be grasped if atten- 
tion is called to them. Here again it is necessary that the teacher 
of religion, upon whom it devolves to bring the relations into 
focus, be acquainted in specific detail with the content of the 
curriculum of the public school, at least insofar as it relates to 
his charges. Specific items must be sought in that content 
which most clearly are applicable in the plan of integration. In 
the study of history, for example, in the grade school as well 
as in the high school, emphasis is laid on facts. It is possible 
to indicate in some measure at least that facts in history are 
only the external manifestations of the inner nature of man; the 
meaning of history is most intimately related to the theological 
definition of man and an inquiry into his nature. In a search 
for truth in history, in spite of the fact that modern historiog- 
raphy reveals a maze of contradictory interpretations—the socio- 
logical, the economic, the materialistic, the climatic, and so on— 
we must go back to the very first historical facts that God, Who 
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in His infinite wisdom had a plan for the human race, created 
man; that man, endowed with free will, chose to offend; that 
God, in His mercy, restored humanity by the Incarnation and 
Redemption. All this is the burden of the thoughts of Christian 
historians from St. Augustine onward. In the history of our 
own America, we can find that the urge which brought about 
colonization stems back to freedom, a gift of God, and the search 
for it; the revolutionary and civil wars link with the purchase 
and defence of that freedom; frontier and national expansion 
demonstrates the vision and strength of the modern pioneer, 
still the free man by God-given freedom; industry and produc- 
tion—all these factors are unified and understood in the doctrine 
which acknowledges the spirituality of man, the freedom of the 
will, and the destiny of man according to Divine Providence. 


REVELATION, MATRIX OF ALL TRUTH 


These rough, broad strokes which have attempted to show 
the outlines of integration for history may seem sketchy; dili- 
gent thought will make the objects clearer; it is better to have 
a general form into which content and body may be drawn at 
will; but the whole figure will have life and drama, light and 
depth, only if it is seen that the source of history’s stream is God, 
the source of all things. 

As the pupils advance into higher grades and through high 
school, the tie-up between courses in the curriculum with re- 
vealed truth is more readily grasped and the insight into the 
relationships becomes keener. It would be impossible here to 
indicate these relationships for every branch, but they are pres- 
ent in every course of study that aims at the acquisition of 
knowledge rather than of skill. The task of the teacher of re- 
ligion to those who attend public schools appears to me to be 
this: in the first instance, he must be thoroughly convinced that 
he is not teaching religion merely as another subject, but that 
he is imparting knowledge of that science which gives life and 
meaning to every other human endeavor; he must never look 
upon religion as merely a part of the curriculum but rather as 
its life-giving principle. Then in the preparation of his instruc- 
tions, emphasizing as much as is necessary the content of religion 
as a subject, he should search for a vital connection between 
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that content and the curriculum of the public school. Entailed, 
of necessity, is a very specific acquaintance with the school sub- 
jects and even with the texts with which his pupils are familiar 
or with which they currently deal. In the content of the re- 
ligious instruction, he must look for those items which can easily 
be seen to bear a relationship now to one, now to another of 
the varied courses of the public school curriculum. His task 
will be rather the reverse of the plan of integration as we have 
outlined it, in the sense that instead of searching for the data 
of the given science which find their ultimate source in revealed 
truth, he will look for a datum of revelation which can easily 
and clearly be seen as a principle from which the truths of a 
given school subject are drawn. He must ever be alert to the 
possibility of emphasizing again and again that education of 
every kind is for living—for living not only on earth but in eter- 
nity—hence that all human activity, be it physical, intellectual, 
emotional or moral, is to begin with God and end with Him. 


The Story of Marquette University, a new book by Rev. 
Raphael J. Hamilton, S.J., which covers the history of the insti- 
tution, was released by the Marquette University Press in No- 
vember. 

Brother Amandus Leo, F.S.C., dean of Manhattan College’s 
School of Engineering, last month became the first religious to 
be elected as a Fellow of the New York Academy of Science. 

Plans for establishing a Catholic college within the University 
of Western Australia were approved last month by the senate 
of the university. To be known as St. Thomas More College, 
it will be staffed by the Society of Jesus. 

Rev. Edmund Cuneo, O.S.B., vice president and dean of St. 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, was elected chairman 
of the Eastern Regional Unit of the College and University De- 
partment of NCEA at the regional unit’s meeting in November. 

Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., a pioneer in the organization of the 
Eastern Regional Unit of NCEA, celebrated his sixtieth anni- 
versary as a Xaverian brother, in Baltimore last month. 
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DEVELOPING A READING VOCABULARY 


SISTER MARY BRIAN, O.P.* 


Teachers of college developmental reading classes are well 
aware that an important causative factor of slow, unskilled read- 
ing is the student’s inadequate vocabulary. But alas, those teach- 
ers are also well aware of the fact that many a student has paid 
very little heed for the past ten years to the oft-repeated advice 
to learn the meanings of unfamiliar words! 

“Try surmising the meaning from the context. Attack a dif- 
ficult word by analyzing the root, prefix or affix. Consult a dic- 
tionary! Write down the words you learn, and use them in 
your writing and your conversation. .. .” Platitudinous reitera- 
tions which have availed little! Now what? Well, there is no 
abracadabra for magically increasing a student’s vocabulary, but 
there are several techniques for vocabulary building which have 
been used successfully in college developmental reading classes 
and reading laboratories throughout the country. 

One of the most popular and rewarding vocabulary units is an 
intensive study of five hundred important words, which are 
found infrequently in the average college freshman’s vocabulary 
but which occur with great frequency in mature, adult reading. 
A word list? Don’t shake your head dolefully, for the plan is 
not as dull and stereotyped as you might at first suspect. And 
just as students respond to the encouragement that their basic 
reading skills will improve by instruction and concentrated prac- 
tice, so, too, will they welcome systematic word study which 
utilizes these important, valuable vocabulary aids. 


VOCABULARY STUDY BY LEWIS 


Mr. Norman Lewis, noted for his work in college and adult 
reading improvement, recently published a study of the voca- 
bulary used in a representative cross section of worth-while 
American reading matter. The purpose of his investigation was 
“. . . to discover whether professional writers use any large 


®Sister Mary Brian, O.P., M.A., is on the staff of Rosary College, 
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group of uncommon words with enough frequency and regu- 
larity to permit the construction of a definite but not too cum- 
bersome list which could most quickly, surely, and successfully 
aid a serious student in building an effective reading vocabu- 
lary.”? 

The investigation by Lewis revealed that there are five hundred 
general, non-technical words, not usually found in a mediocre 
vocabulary, which are repeatedly used by topflight writers of 
magazine articles, newspaper editorials, serious non-fiction, book 
reviews, and other informative material.2? This vocabulary list 
is a veritable mental springboard, providing a practical yet pro- 
vocative challenge to college students anxious to increase their 
vocabulary power. It is the purpose of this paper to present 
techniques of word study which will help not only in mastering 
these important words, but also will provide students with basic 
word study techniques, valuable through the years; for vocabu- 
lary study, like other developmental reading skills, should be a 
continuing process. 

The Lewis word list, arranged alphabetically, is divided into 
twenty sections with twenty-five words in each.* 

How frequently these words appeared in the Lewis survey 
of modern writing is indicated by the following: 109 words ap- 
peared 35 to 51 times; 158 words appeared 25 to 34 times; 214 
words appeared 20 to 24 times; 16 words appeared 15 to 19 
times; and 3 words appeared 14 times.‘ 

Most college students are quick to acknowledge their need 
for a program of systematic word study. Their inadequacies 
first revealed to them by orientation tests in English and reading 
become more painfully evident as assignments require more and 
more proficiency in reading and in other communication skills 
which presuppose vocabulary power. Students welcome this 
basic, comprehensive list and enjoy the following word study 
techniques. 


1 Norman Lewis, How to Read Better and Faster, p. 270. New York: 
Crowell Co., 1951. 

2 Ibid., p. 271. 

8 This list is printed through the kind permission of Mr. Lewis and 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

4 Lewis, op. cit., p. 271. 
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I 


aberration 
abject 
abominable 
abortive 
abstemious 
abstruse 
acerbity 


II 


anachronism 
analogous 
anathema 
animosity 
anodyne 
anomaly 


Ill 


auspicious 
austere 
autonomous 
avarice 
avidity 
badinage 
baleful 
bathos 
belated 
benediction 
beneficent 
benevolent 
benign 
blithe 
bovine 
bromide 
bucolic 
bumptious 
cacophony 
cadaverous 
cadence 
cajole 
calumny 
capricious 
captious 


IV 


carnivorous 
carte blanche 
castigate 
catholic (adj.) 
cavil 

celibate 
chauvinism 
chicanery 
chimera 
clairvoyant 
clandestine 
claustrophobia 
coerce 
cogent 
cogitate 
commiserate 
complacency 
compunction 
concomitant 


condone 


consummate (adj. ) 


contentious 
contrite 
convivial 
corpulent 
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anthropoid 

acme anthropology 

acrid anticlimax 

acrimonious antipathy | 
1l. acumen antithesis 

a 12. adamant aphrodisiac 

18. adroit aplomb 

14. adulation apocryphal 

15. affluence arbitrary 

16. agnostic archaic 

17. alacrity argot 
18. alleviate ascetic 
5 altruism assiduous 

ambidextrous assuage 

ambiguous _astute 

ameliorate _atavistic 

amenable atheist 

amenities attrition 

amorphous augment 


Ff 
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16. 


culinary 
culpable 
cupidity 
cursory 
cynosure 
dearth 
debauchery 
decimate 
decorum 
defunct 
deleterious 
deprecate 
depredation 
desultory 
detract 
dexterity 
diffidence 
dilettante 
dipsomaniac 
dishabille 
disparage 
disparity 
docile 


VI 


dogmatic 
dormant 
dour 
dubious 
dulcet 
duplicity 
ebullience 


effervescence 


effete 
egomaniac 
egregious 
emasculate 
empirical 
emulate 
encomiums 
enervation 
enigmatic 
ennui 
ephemeral 
epitome 
equanimity 
equivocal 
eschew 
esoteric 
esthetic 


VII 


ethereal 
eugenics 
eulogy 
euphemism 
euphony 
evanescent 
execrable 
exigency 
exotic 
expedite 
expiate 
expostulate 
extirpate 
extrovert 
fatuous 
fecund 
fetish 

fetid 
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VIII 


fulminate 
functional 
furtive 
futilitarian 
germane 
grandiose 
gregarious 
gullible 
gynecology 
halcyon 
harbinger 
harass 
hauteur 
heterogeneous 
histrionic 
holocaust 
homogeneous 
hyperbole 
hypochondria 
iconoclasm 
idiosyncrasy 
ignominy 
illusory 
imbroglio 
immolate 


|_| 
corroborate | | 
| 
|| | 
18. | 
flagrant 
fortuitous 
fractious | 
frugality | 


— 
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IX 


imperturbable 
impious 
implacable 
implicit 
impugn 
impunity 
impute 
inadvertent 
inane 
incipient 


. inclement 


incompatible 
incongruous 
incorrigible 
incredulous 
indefatigable 
indigent 
indolence 
ineffable 
inexorable 
ingenuous 
iniquity 
innocuous 
insidious 


insipid 


xX 


insouciant 
intractable 
intransigent 
intrepid 
introversion 
inundate 
inure 
inviolate 
irascible 
itinerant 
jingoism 
jubilation 
kleptomania 
laconic 
lampoon 
lascivious 
latent 
lechery 
lethargy 
levity 
libidinous 
limbo 
limpid 

lithe 
loquacious 


maudlin 
mayhem 
megalomania 
melange 
mellifiuous 
mendacity 
mephistophelian 
mercurial 
meretricious 
metamorphosis 
metaphorical 
meticulous 
militate 
mirage 


nuance 
nymphomania 
obdurate 
obfuscate 
oblique 
oblivion 
obloquy 
obsequious 
obstetrician 
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lugubrious misanthropy 
machiavellian misogyny 
malaise mnitigate 
malediction mollify 
; malefactor mordant 
malevolent moribund 
malign (vb.) —_mulet 
malignant mundane 
malinger myriad 
| nebulous 
18. nefarious 
14. nepotism 
15. nostalgia 
16. novitiate 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
21. 
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opulence 
orthodox 


. orient (vb.) 


ostracize 
paean 
palliate 


paranoia 
paroxysm 


parsimonious 
patent (adj. ) 
pedantic 
penchant 


XIV 


penurious 
perfidious 
perfunctory 
peripheral 
persiflage 
perspicacity 
perspicuity 
pathological 
pediatrician 
peonage 
philander 
phlegmatic 
pique 
placate 
plaintive 
platitude 
plebeian 
plethora 
poignant 
polyglot 


XV 


predatory 
predilection 
pre-empt 
presage 
presentiment 
presumptuous 
prodigal 
prodigious 
prolific 
prolixity 
promiscuity 
propinquity 
propitiate 
prosaic 
prurience 
pseudo 
psychotic 
pugnacious 
puberty 
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XVI 


quintessence 
quixotic 
rampant 
rationalize 
raucous 
recalcitrant 
recondite 
recriminations 
redolent 
redundancy 
regimen 
regurgitate 
relevant 
renegade 
repudiate 
resilient 
respite 
retribution 
revulsion 
ribald 
risible 
risqué 
rotund 
rubble 
rudimentary 


| 

XIII 
obtuse 
occult 
ominous 
omnipotent 

omnipresent 
omniscient 
omnivorous 2 

* 
4 
ME pallid 
palpable 

panacea A 
panegyric 

| paragon 
puerile 2 

pompous punctilious 

portentous pungent 

posthumous _ pusillanimous 

pragmatic pyromania 

preclude querulous 
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XVII XVIII XIX 
ruminate sonorous temerity 
rustic sophistry temporize 
saccharine( adj.) soporific tenet 
sacrilegious specious tenuous 
sadism sporadic therapeutic 
sagacity stilted titanic 
salient (adj.) stoic titillation 
sanctimonious __ stolid torpid 
sanguinary stratum toxic 
sanguine strident translucent 
sardonic stringent travesty 
saturnalia suave trenchant 
saturnine subterfuge trepidation 
schizophrenia = subversive truculent 
scourge succinct truism 
sedate summary (adj.) turgid 
sedulous supercilious tyro 
senile surfeit ubiquitous 
sententious surreptitious  ukase 
sepulchral sycophant unctuous 
shambles synthesis unrequited 
simulate tacit unwitting 
sloth taciturn upbraid 
sobriquet tantamount urbane 
solicitous tedium utilitarian 


verbose 
verisimilitude 
vicarious 
vicissitude 
vindictive 
virile 
virtuoso 
virulent 
visceral 
vitiate 
vitriolic 
vituperative 
volatile 


voluble 
vortex 
wanton 
zenith 
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vacillate 
vacuous 
vapid 
: vegetate | 
| venomous 
veracity 
verbatim 
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INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 


The forbidding word “etymology” hides a wonder-world of 
adventure, for the origin of many of our English words provides 
many glimpses into the history of humanity. The Lewis word 
list was an incentive for six college freshmen in a developmental 
reading class to plan a panel discussion on the picturesque origins 
of such words as abject, acumen, affluent, ambiguous, auspicious, 
capricious, compunction, expedite, fiasco, halcyon, harbinger, 
recalcitrant, succinct, and supercilious. 

Typical of the material presented are the following reports: 


1. Did it ever occur to you that two words, auspicious, and abominable, 
which we encountered recently in our essays, are associated with super- 
stitions of pagan Rome? The flight of birds was studied for omens, good 
or bad, that would forecast the success or failure of an enterprise. From 
avis, “bird,” and the root of specere, “to see,” was formed the word 
auspex, meaning “bird-seer,”” one who watched the flights of birds and 
read the portent of them. From auspex comes the word auspicious, 
“full of omen,” and especially, “full of good omen,” or “giving signs of 
promise of success.” 

2. When the ancients received signs of bad omen, warning of com- 
ing evil, naturally they were afraid and turned away in fear. To express 
this aversion they combined ab, “away,” and omen, a “foreboding,” and 
formed the verb abominari, meaning to “turn away in fear,” or “to abhor.” 
Today the word has lost some of its original meaning of turning away in 
dread, and has come to mean “to loathe,” “to despise.” 

8. Do you remember last week when we freshmen were filing slowly 
into the auditorium? A senior stepped ahead of us, swung open the other 
door, and said laconically: “It would expedite matters if you would open 
both doors!” Did you know that expedite comes from the Latin expedire, 
a compound of ex, “out,” and pes, pedis, “foot,” and so it literally means 
“to free one caught by the foot”? From the original meaning “to free 
from impediments” the word has come to mean “to quicken the progress 
or process of anything, to facilitate.” Anything done efficiently and rapidly 
could be termed expeditious. You could say: Mary made an expeditious 
trip to the library. Christ warned the Apostles that He was going to leave 
them, He said: “It is expedient that I leave you,” meaning that it was 
advantageous, practical and suitable. 

4. That word laconic has an amusing history! The Laconians of an- 
cient Sparta were known for their brevity of speech. Once an enemy 
power warned them: “If we get into your city, we will destroy your 
buildings, your crops, the young and the aged.” The Laconians smiled, 
and answered dryly: “If!” From their habit of using very few words to 
express their thoughts has come the word laconic. Do not confuse this 
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word with taciturn, which means “habitually silent, preferring to remain 
quiet,” or “not given to indulging in conversation.” A laconic person has 
nothing against talking, but possesses the power to express a great deal 
in few words. In his pithy remarks, no words are used unnecessarily. 
5. The ancients believed that the kingfisher, in Greek, halkyon, built 
a floating nest on the sea at the winter solstice, and magically calmed the 
waves during its nesting period. This fable accounted for the succession 
of fine, calm days which usually occurred at this period, and hence the 
days were called halcyon. Today we use the word to describe any days 
that are serene, calm and peacefully pleasant. 


WORD CHANGE THROUGH GENERALIZATION 


The study of word origins is interesting and valuable; so, too, 
is the study of word changes. Students discover the truth of 
T. S. Eliot’s lines in Burnt Norton: 

Words strain, 

Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 

Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 

Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 

Will not stay still. 
The Lewis word list offers many examples of words that have 
undergone profound changes, particularly change through gen- 
eralization, the process by which words lose their definite de- 
notation and take on a generalized or diffused meaning. 


ANTONOMASIA 


A great many nouns, verbs, and adjectives have been added 
to our language through a special type of generalization termed 
antonomasia, the application of the name of an individual person 
or place to an entire class. Familiar examples of antonomasia 
are sandwich, boycott, pasteurize, derived from names of indi- 
viduals; mecca, utopian, jersey, derived from names of places. 

Preparing material for a discussion of word change through 
generalization, three students gave visual emphasis to their pre- 
sentation by displaying books and pictures to illustrate many 
words. Appropriately marked copies of Don Quixote, Goethe's 
Faust, Machiavelli's The Prince, and Gayley’s Classical Myths in 
English Literature gave vividness to explanations of the process 
of antonomasia which has given us the word quixotic, mephisto- 
phelian, machiavellian, chimera, mercurial, titanic, and satur- 
nalian. 
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Another group of students showed how illiteracy, ignorance, 
slurring, clipping, and confused thinking were also responsible 
for generalized meanings of words. The class particularly en- 
joyed a discusison of how old, forgotten, discredited sciences, 
such as astrology, the physiology of humours, and alchemy, have 
given us many generalized words. The following are excerpts 
from student reports: 


1. Astrology is based on the belief that people’s destinies are deter- 
mined by the stars under which he or she is born. If you were born 
under Saturnus, the planet supposed to exert a grave, gloomy influence, 
you were doomed to be dull, heavy-spirited, despondent always! Today 
when we say that a person has a saturnine disposition, we rarely think 
of the astronomical derivation of the word; nor do we think of the planet 
Jupiter when we call some lighthearted person a jovial soull 

2. From ancient physiology comes the belief, held by many as late 
as the eighteenth century, that the temperament of a person depended 
upon the balance of liquids, or humours, in the body. When we describe 
a person’s disposition as being sanguine, we revert to old medical theory 
that a preponderance of blood in the system made one happy and hopeful. 
When we describe someone as phlegmatic, meaning that he is slow, 
sluggish, and not easily aroused, do we realize that this condition of 
apathy was once traced to the supposed predominance of phlegm in the 
body? 


Further discussion after the reports clarified such related terms 
as humorous, temperament, and choleric. Apt quotations were 
read from Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy, and Ben Jon- 
son’s Every Man in His Humour and Every Man out of His 
Humour. Also from the Lewis word list were other examples 
of generalization, such as quintessence from the science of 
alchemy; two words of Arabic origin, nadir and zenith, earlier 
used only as astronomical concepts; and reflecting the inexact- 
ness with which people remember numbers, the word decimate, 
which once meant to select by lot every tenth man for punish- 
ment but which has become generalized to refer to much larger 
proportions of loss. 


PEJORATIVE AND AMELIORATIVE WORD CHANGE 


The phenomena of word change through degeneration or 
pejorative development, and through elevation or ameliorative 
change were of particular interest. Pejorative change was illus- 
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trated by the word lewd, which originally meant “unlearned” 
in contrast to the clergy who could both read and write. “Vul- 
gar” was a later degeneration, and now the word has the un- 
pleasant meaning of “lustful” and “lascivious.” Other examples 
from the Lewis list which illustrate pejorative change are maud- 
lin, obsequious, sanctimonious, puerile, wanton, and unctuous. 

Precocious was selected from the study list to illustrate the 
process of elevation or ameliorative sense-development. In 
Latin praecox means “too early ripe.” The word precocious has 
become increasingly more worthy in its present usage to desig- 
nate a genius or prodigy. This is also an excellent example of a 
fossil metaphor, where the implied comparison gradually has 
been forgotten, 

Also showing ameliorative development is the word peda- 
gogue. A rich man in ancient Greece usually numbered among 
his slaves one who was particularly charged with the care of the 
master’s sons in their youth. One of the duties of this slave 
was to escort the boys to and from school. The Greek word for 
this slave was formed from two words pais, paidos, “boy,” and 
agogos, “leading” or “guiding”; literally, “boy-guiding.” Latin 
borrowed the term as paedagogus, which through the French 
came into English as pedagogue. During the long centuries of 
this development of the word, the attendant gradually came to 
be the tutor, and finally, the teacher in the classroom. In the 
dictionaries of one hundred fifty years ago, the word was given 
a rather uncomplimentary character as if it were a synonym for 
pedant but today the term is again in good repute. 

Also showing ameliorative development and fossil metonymy 
is the word capricious from the Latin caper, “goat.” While 
quietly grazing, a goat may suddenly bound off, butt his com- 
panion, and then return to his nibbling. This quality of unex- 
pectedness is now applied to people’s conduct by the term 


capricious and caprice. 
LATIN AND GREEK DERIVATIVES 


Another rewarding technique useful in study the Lewis vocabu- 
lary list was a review of important Latin and Greek affixes and 
roots. This was not difficult, for all the students has studied 
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Latin for two years or more, and all had received ten hours of 
tachistoscopic training utilizing tachistoslides of vocabulary 
words from Latin and Greek origins. Typical of the material 
in this tachistoscopic study is the unit prepared by James I. 
Brown from the University of Minnesota.5 From the study of 
the prefix mono, “one or alone,” students quickly learned related 
words, such as monocracy, monochrome, monoplegia, monogen- 
esis, monarch, monocle, monogamy, monologue. 

The Lewis list offered many opportunities to continue these 
word-building techniques. Two prefixes, bene and mal, un- 
locked the meanings of benediction, beneficent, benevolent, 
benign, and of malaise, malediction, malefactor, malevolent, 
malignant. Some students interested in the classical languages 
prepared a stimulating lesson on the value of knowing the fre- 
quently used Greek and Latin roots. 

From the Greek root eu, “good, well,” students learned such 
related words as euphemism, eugenics, eulogy, euphony. From 
the Greek anthropos, “man,” students clarified the meanings of 
anthropoid, anthropology, misanthrope, philanthropist. Helpful 
in this study was the chapter “These Are Your Word Families,” 
from The Way to Vocabulary Power and Culture. In a clear, 
succinct style, the author present an affix or root, then clarifies 
the meaning by definitions and sentences illustrating popular 
usage. 

“Surprising! It’s really surprising,” commented a student after 
spending several class periods on Latin and Greek roots and 
affixes. “I never realized how just a few of the important roots 
could help one to learn so many others. In just a few minutes 
I studied the meanings of egomaniac, dipsomaniac, kleptomaniac, 
megalomaniac, nymphomaniac, and pyromaniac!” 

Another student expressed her delight that such a study could 
be informal and yet so informative. “When I was in high school,” 
she confessed, “I just dreaded the boring ‘drill and grill’ periods 
spent memorizing affixes and roots. Without drudgery now, 
we seem to absorb so much from the informal reports, tachisto- 


a Efficient Reading Tachistoslides. Meadville, Pa.: Keystone 


View Co. 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1951. 
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scopic training, and the different techniques of word study!” 
WORD FAMILY STUDY 


Mr. Lewis gives some interesting examples of informal word- 
family reports: 

Hitler was sometimes called a misanthrope because his actions often 
seemed indicative of a deep and unwavering hatred for mankind. Mis- 
anthropy, a hatred for the human race, is opposed to the more common 
term, philanthropy, a love for, and charitable acts toward humanity. 
If you know the root anthrop, “mankind,” you will be able to recognize 
two other words: anthropology, the study of the development of the 
human race; and anthropoid, “manlike,” as the phrase, anthropoid apes. 

Human beings are by nature gregarious. They enjoy the company of 
others; they like to be part of the crowd. The important syllable of this 
word, greg, comes from a Latin root meaning flock of sheep. Gregarious 
people like to flock together, the way sheep do. A congregation is a 
group of people who have flocked together to listen to their religious 
shepherd, or pastor. Anything or anyone taken out of the flock is segre- 
gated. And finally, a most useful word: egregious. Anything is egregious 
which is so bad that it stands out (ex) from the flock (greg), like an 
egregious error, an egregious crime, or an egregious insult.? 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


Students found the study of synonyms and antonyms richly 
rewarding, for they quickly realized that the acquisition of these 
added strength, flexibility, and vitality to their oral and written 
speech, and aided precision and accuracy in reasoning. Helpful 
in this study was the chapter “These Words Are Close in Mean- 
ings,” in the previously mentioned text by Funk. Excellent 
studies of several hundred words are given. An interesting ex- 
ample is the word stubborn. Listing such words as obstinate, 
obdurate, implacable, decisive, recalcitrant, inexorable, con- 
tumacious, pertinacious, and headstrong, the author analyzes the 
various shades of meaning implied in each: 


A headstrong person is one who will not be stopped in what he is 
doing, while obstinate and stubborn people refuse to follow the wishes 
of others. A very agreeable person can be obstinate for the moment at 
a single point of issue, but stubbornness is more nearly habitual. A person 
is obdurate when he sticks to his purpose in spite of moving and emo- 
tional appeals; he is recalcitrant when he “kicks back” and is stubbornly 


7 Lewis, op. cit., p. 273. 
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rebellious; while the contumacious are proud and insolent in their defiance. 
A pertinacious demand can bring obstinate refusal. When we approve 
of an inexorable judgment, we say decisive, firm, inflexible, resolute. 
When we condemn it, we term it obstinate, stubborn, implacable.® 

This synonymic chapter treats 25 groups of word-families in 
detail, and lists others in groups, such as compact, concise, 
laconic, pithy, sententious, summary, terse; and baneful, noisome, 
noxious, obnoxious, pernicious. The definitions have been 
planned so that the reader will be able to detect the similarities 
that run through the words in the group, and yet also detect 
the differences in meaning between members of the same word- 


family. 
OTHER DEVICES 

Vocabulary lists in the educational issues of Atlantic Monthly, 
and Reader’s Digest; the filmstrip and accompanying lecture 
“Picturesque Word Origins,” supplied by Merriam Company; and 
the Pronunciphone Course, a series of seven double-faced records 
with the pronunciation of two thousand words, produced by 
Linguaphone Company, were all exceedingly helpful in supple- 
menting the techniques in vocabulary building outlined in this 
paper. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this study was the 
pleasure which students felt, and openly expressed, when they 
began to encounter these words in their daily reading. En- 
couraged to bring to class any clippings illustrating the use of 
words from the Lewis list, students responded by devoting a 
large bulletin board in the Reading Laboratory to this purpose. 
The first week the board looked like a page from a newspaper 
advertising section. Prominently displayed were such headlines 
as: “Visit Whites for succulent turkey dinners!” “Awaken that 
dormant personality. Let Arthur Murray teach you to dance.” 

But within two weeks the advertising boom had given way to 
more serious clippings. One student underscored twenty-three 
words from the Lewis list found in the December issue of Sheed 
and Ward’s Trumpet; another found sixteen words, recently 
studied in class, in three required reading assignments, in America. 
The climax came when one freshman announced triumphantly: 
“The words are worth studying. Even Bishop Sheen uses them.” 


8 Funk, op. cit., p. 58. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


Pusiic SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS KNOWLEDGE OF THE POLICIES OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICAN EpucaTION by Reverend 
James Shappelle, M.A. 

A checklist was sent out to three hundred public school super- 
intendents to determine the extent and the sources of their knowl- 
edge about Catholic education. No attempt was made to find 
out if the respondents agreed or disagreed with the policies and 
practices of American Catholic education. The seventy-seven 
returns from the school administrators were given close analysis 
in this report. 

More than 75 per cent of the respondents were aware of the 
items that dealt with the Catholic policies in regard to (1) moral 
and spiritual values, (2) state’s rights in education, (3) aid to 
children in Catholic schools, and (4) auxiliary services. Be- 
tween 58 and 75 per cent of the respondents were aware of the 
items that dealt with the Catholic policy in regard to (1) aca- 
demic freedom, (2) the citizenship objectives of the Catholic 
schools, (3) the unifying force of a truly religious education, 
(4) the rights of parents in determining the character of state 
schools, and (5) the continuation of free public education. 

A majority of the respondents indicated that their “most com- 
mon” sources of information about Catholic education were con- 
tacts with administrators of Catholic schools and non-Catholic 
publications. The “least common” sources of information for the 
respondents were Catholic publications and visits to Catholic 
schools. Contacts wtih administrators of Catholic schools were 
the “preferred” sources of information. 


Anti-CaTHOLIC ATTITUDES REFLECTED IN ELEMENTARY HIsTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS FROM 1800 To 1850 by Sister M. 
Laurina Kaiser, O.S.B., M.A. 


The writer examined fifty-two textbooks in history and geog- 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these y Rovere may be 
made available through inter-library loans. 
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raphy and noted any statements of a derogatory nature about 
the Catholic religion, rulers of the Church, and Catholic institu- 
tions and people. 

An analysis of these statements showed that writers of these 
early elementary textbooks had an underlying prejudice toward 
the Catholic Church. They emphasized the vices and defects of 
a few individuals and events, thus making it appear that what 
may have been true in one instance or another was a characteris- 
tic of the whole. The children in the elementary schools at 
that time were given an inaccurate and biased account of the 
Catholic Church by authors who either misunderstood, or pur- 
posely misrepresented, and adversely criticized religious beliefs 
and customs which they themselves did not approve. 


An EVALUATION OF THE ATTAINMENT OF CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
Osjecrives IN DiocEsAN Minor SEMINARIES by Reverend Her- 
man H. Kenning, M.A. 

The purpose of this study was: (1) to discover what the ac- 
cepted educational objectives of diocesan minor seminaries are 
in Latin, Greek, modern foreign language, English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, and Gregorian chant; (2) to estimate the 
success of the seminaries in organizing programs to attain these 
objectives; and (3) to present recommendations for the im- 
provement of seminary programs. 

The evaluation was based upon the opinions and appraisals 
submitted by 221 major seminarians who had completed five or 
six years of preparatory work in thirty different diocesan minor 
seminaries. 

While great variations were reported in regard to the specific 
objectives in similarly-named, subject-matter courses, it was ap- 
parent that each school made some provisions for the attain- 
ment of its goals. However, this study shows that maximum 
achievement has not been attained in the teaching of certain 
phases of Latin, mathematics, English, and social studies al- 
though staff and plant facilities for such achievement are avail- 
able and adequate. 

Recommendations for the improvement of instruction in the 
minor seminaries include a clear-cut statement of specific ob- 
jectives in subject-matter areas and a training program for the 
faculty in the organization of learning experiences. 
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Tae History or CaTHotic EpucaTIoN IN THE TERRITORY OF 
CoLtorapo FROM 1541 to 1868 by Reverend William H. 
Jones, M.A. 

This dissertation is a study of the beginnings and growth 
of Catholic education in the Territory of Colorado. Up until 
the time of Colorado’s expedition in 1541, the entire Southwest 
area was inhabited by pagan and superstitious Indian tribes. 
From that time forward, Spanish Franciscans gradually edged 
their way up from Mexico into the Colorado Territory. During 
the seventeenth century educational progress was slow and dif- 
ficult. Two mission stations were established by the Franscicans 
in the southern part of the territory, and at each mission was a 
school. There the natives were taught the fundamentals of the 
Catholic faith, the latest methods of farming, and as much of 
the culture of the Old World as could be given in such primi- 
tive surroundings. Despite repeated attacks by hostile Indian 
tribes, new and zealous Franciscan missionaries came from their 
homes in Spain to continue the conversion and education of “the 
Red Men from the West.” 

From these humble beginnings, Catholic education continued 
during the next century and a half to flourish and to exercise 
a dominant influence on the culture of the region. After the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, the French and Americans began 
to settle in large numbers around the gold-producing Rocky 
Mountains. The Sisters of Loretto came into the Territory in 
1864 and established the first school for girls—St. Mary’s Aca- 
demy. Schools for boys were found in every parish rectory 
under the supervision of the parish priests. From 1850 to 186% 
the Territory was part of the Vicariate of Santa Fe under the 
leadership of Archbishop John B. Lamy. The need for more 
churches and schools became so urgent that ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in 1868 established the Vicariate of Colorado with Most 
Rev. Joseph P. Machebeuf as its first bishop. 


A $6,000 collection of Marian writings, “Bibliotheca Mariale, 
Bibliotheque Leon Clugnet,” was purchased last month by the 
Marian Library of the University of Dayton. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Basic factors underlying increased enrollments in American 
colleges and universities, according to Dr. S. M. Brownell, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, are the all-time peak of graduates 
from the nation’s high schools in 1953, educational benefits for 
veterans, and efforts to interest high school students in con- 
tinuing their education. Final 1953 fall enrollment figures for 
the nation’s 1,871 institutions of higher education, released last 
month by the U.S. Office of Education, indicate a total of 2,250,- 
701 students. This represents an increase of 4.8 per cent over 
1952, when fall enrollment reached 2,148,284. Other signifi- 
cant facts in Dr. Brownell’s December report are: (1) a 6.5 per 
cent rise in the number of new students (344,844 new men 
and 226,689 new women); (2) an increase of 3.3 per cent in the 
total number of men (1,432,474), as compared with a 7.5 per 
cent increase in the total number of women (818,227); (3) 
larger enrollments in all types of institutions except theological 
schools; increases ranging from 3.8 per cent for universities to 
18.1 per cent for teachers colleges; (4) more students this year 
than last year in thirty-eight states; (5) highest institutional 
enrollments—New York University (38,912), University of Cali- 
fornia (33,382), City College of New York (28,482), State Uni- 
versity of New York (27,862), Columbia University (24,870), 
University of Illinois (21,164), University of Michigan (19,800), 
Ohio State University (19,486), University of Minnesota (19,- 
074), and Northwestern University (17,977). 


Villanova University’s $21 million project for expansion, an- 
nounced last month, keeps the Catholic education development 
drive alive. The youngest of our universities, having been 
officially decreed a university by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania only last November, Villanova has embarked on a 
twenty-year improvement plan. Projects in the program include 
increased endowment, a student activities building, a new ad- 
ministration building, and new buildings for the schools of law, 
engineering, science, nursing education, and dramatic arts. 
Founded in 1842, the university, which is conducted by the 
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Augustinian Fathers on Philadelphia’s Main Line, has added 
five major buildings to its plant in the last ten years. Offices 
of the Villanova University Development Program have been set 
up in downtown Philadelphia, and regional alumni groups 
throughout the country have been activated in support of the 
campaign. 


New head of the Department of Education at Catholic Uni- 
versity is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Houlahan, according to an 
announcement of university appointments issued by His Excel- 
lency Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, rector, in December. 
Msgr. Houlahan is an associate editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review and has been a member of the university’s De- 
partment of Education since 1947. Before coming to the uni- 
versity, Msgr. Houlahan was dean of Loras College, Dubuque, 
Towa. 


Promoted to the rank of full professor at Catholic University 
by the trustees at their November meeting was Rev. Francis P. 
Cassidy, professor of the History of Education. A member of 
the university’s staff since 1921, Dr. Cassidy has served as dean 
of men, dean of the Catholic Sisters College, head of the De- 
partment of Education, and editor-in-chief of The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review. The second revised edition of History of Edu- 
cation, of which Dr. Cassidy is co-author with the Most Rev. 


Patrick J. McCormick, late rector of the university, came off the 


press this month. It is published by the Catholic Education 
Press, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Cardinal Newman Day will be celebrated on a national scale 
by the four hundred Newman Clubs on the campuses of non- 
Catholic colleges and universities, February 28. Named after 
the famous English convert, born 152 years ago, these clubs 
serve some three hundred thousand Catholic students by pro- 
moting their spiritual, intellectual and social welfare. 


Cleveland’s diocesan teachers college, St. John’s, is twenty- 
five years old. Silver jubilee records show that the college 
has granted 1,125 teacher certificates, 1,027 B.S. degrees in edu- 
cation, and 118 M.A. degrees. Recent expansions include a 
school of nursing and an adult school of social studies. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Number of regular four-year high schools now represents 
less than half (42.8 per cent) of all public secondary day schools 
in the United States, according to “Statistics of Public Secondary 
Day Schools, 1951-52,” Circular No. 379 (December, 1953), 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. There was an increase in the relative number of junior- 
senior (including undivided) high schools from 26.5 per cent in 
1945-46 to 36.2 per cent in 1951-52, and a corresponding decrease 
in the per cent of regular four-year high schools from 57.2 per 
cent to 42.8 per cent in the same period. This change is due in 
part to the method used in the southern states in transition from 
an eleven-year system to a twelve-year system. Frequently, the 
transition was effected by adding a grade between the ele- 
mentary grades and the high school. The additional year was 
developed as an eighth grade, which became the first year of the 
five-year high school of a 7-5 plan of organization. 

While the number of schools decreased by 389 (1.6 per cent) 
since the 1945-46 survey, the number of pupils increased by 
832,110 (12.1 per cent), and the number of teachers increased 
by 49,570 (17.5 per cent). About a third of the pupil increase 
is found in the last four years of secondary school. 

Other significant findings are: (1) The number of public sec- 
ondary day schools was 23,757 in 1952; in 1900 it was 6,005. 
(2) Pupils in grades 7-12 in 1952 numbered 7,693,140; the num- 
ber in 1900 was 519,251. (3) The number of pupils in the last 
four years of high school in 1952 was 5,695,514; it was 519,251 
(including special or unclassified students of high school grade) 
in 1900. (4) The population, age 14-17 years, in 1952 was 8,728,- 
000; in 1900 it was 6,152,231. (5) The per cent of the popula- 
tion, age 14-17 years, in the last four years of high school in 1952 
was 65.3; in 1900 it was only 8.4. (6) The average number of 
teachers per school in 1952 was 14 as against 3.4 in 1900. (7) 
Average school enrollment was 323.8 pupils in 1952 and 86.5 
in 1900. (8) The average number of pupils per teacher in 
1952 was 23.2, 25.5 in 1900. (9) Girls numbered 58.4 per cent 
of the enrollment of the last four years in 1900 and only 51.1 
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per cent in 1952. (10) In 1951 there were 1,045,633 high school 
graduates as against only 61,787 in 1900. 


A total of $17,600 in scholarships for 1954-55 is being of- 
fered by Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Twenty- 
one in all, they include: one full-tuition, resident scholarship, 
four full-tuition scholarships, and sixteen partial-tuition scholar- 
ships. They are being awarded on the basis of College Entrance 
Examination Board tests, high school record, and principal’s 
recommendation. CEB tests will be given at regular testing 
centers January 9 and March 13. Applications should be made 
both to the College Entrance Examination Board, (Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey) and to the Marywood College Scholar- 
ship Committee. Registration for the full-tuition, resident scholar- 
ship closed January 2; for the other scholarships, registration will 
close February 20. 


Administrative issues in the secondary school is the theme 


of the December issue of The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. Among its many informa- 
tive articles, of practical interest to all principals are: “Tenta- 
tive Norms for High School Teaching Load,” “Rotation of As- 
signments,” “IBM Methods in Registration and Grade Report- 
ing,” and the latest on the Bestor blast of anti-intellectualism 
in two articles—one by Dr. Bestor himself replying to “A Scholar’s 
Documents,” a critical attack on Dr. Bestor by Drs. H. C. Hand 
and C. W. Sanford which was published in the April, 1958, 
issue of the Bulletin, and the other by Dr. Hand entitled “Com- 
ments on a Scholar’s Reply.” Counterattacking, Hand transfers 
the controversy from the practical to the theoretical and puts 
Bestor on the defensive concerning “warrant of accuracy” and 
the “elementary rules of evidence.” Since the giants of other 
academic fields so often look down on educators as being devoid 
of any sense of scholarship, it is gratifying to their fellows to 
see them on occasion demonstrate their intellectualism, even 
though one may not agree with every detail of Hand and San- 
ford’s curriculum design. The articles referred to here were 
written evidently before publication of Bestor’s new book Edu- 
cational Wastelands, which is reviewed in our Book Review 
section. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Child guidance is the theme for the November, 1953, issue of 
Education. Among the stimulating articles appearing in this 
number is one by Sister Mary Digna, O.S.B., College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, who discusses the role of moti- 
vation in guiding the child. 

She points out that if a teacher wishes to lead his pupils to 
the achievement of the goals he has set for them, he will need 
to resort to individual guidance. If a child studied for the pure 
pleasure of knowwledge, the teacher’s guidance would be con- 
fined to selecting and presenting the best experiences to him. 
However, because the child’s interest is focused largely on his 
immediate environment, the teacher will need to resort to incen- 
tives which are both worth while in themselves and suitable for 
the individual pupil. It is in determining the best incentive 
for each pupil that a personalization of the teaching process, 
or the utilization of guidance technique, is required. 

The teacher must realize that the background of the child 
leaves a mark on him in many ways. His experiences in his 
family and social groups play a large role in shaping his ideas 
of what is right, what is wrong, and how people behave. These 
experiences also play a part in determining the child’s reaction 
to the learning process. If the teacher does not know the child 
and does not understand him, the latter will remain “untouched” 
and “unmotivated.” A teacher challenged by the thought that 
he may contribute much to the total growth and development 
of his pupils by devoting more time to understanding them will 
seek to utilize all available and appropriate guidance techniques 
in the learning process, concludes Sister Mary Digna. 


What some parents think about television as it affects their 
children and their family living was revealed through a survey 
recently conducted by the Connecticut Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion. A great majority of the parents said their children read as 
many books, played outdoors as much, and went to church just 
as frequently as before there was a set in the house. Three 
parents out of five believed that TV had encouraged their pre- 
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school children to read. Only forty-three parents out of 4,650 
participating felt that the family had less time together since the 
arrival of their television set. Seventy-four per cent of the 
parents favored having the State Department of Education build 
a television station and offer educational programs of their own 
choosing. 


Language usage of children and its relationship to the usage of 
their parents was the object of a study described in the Novem- 
ber, 1953, issue of the Journal of Educational Research. It was 
found that the quality of the language habits of 64 per cent of 
the 174 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders participating in the study 
were determined by the home. The investigator arrived at this 
conclusion by applying the standard that whenever more than 
75 per cent of the errors made by the child were also made by 
either one of the parents, the language habits of the child were 
the results of home environment. 

Children made a slightly lower percentage of errors than did 
their parents in the usage involving verb agreement, verb tense, 
adjectives and adverbs, and prepositions. In the use of verb 
tense and pronouns they made a slightly higher percentage of 
errors than did their parents. They also made a slightly higher 
percentage of errors than their mothers but the same percentage 
of errors as their fathers in the use of redundant expressions. 

Incorrect usage of the verb and pronoun accounted for the ten 
most frequent errors made by the children. Seven of these ten 
errors were also found to be among the ten most frequent mis- 
takes made by one or both parents. These errors were made in 
the use of “ring,” “drowned,” “rise-raise,” pronouns as subjects, 
predicate pronouns, pronouns as objects of prepositions, and 
“who-whom.” 

When the intelligence quotient factor is held constant, the 
occupation of the father does not seem to materially affect the 
quality of the language used by the child. In general, the 
more frequenty the parents participate in situations requiring 
the use of correct oral expression, the better will be the quality 
of the child’s language usage. 


Marks of approval and expressions of disappointment 
affect children far more seriously than adults often realize. Even 
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when children seem “not to care,” they pay much attention to 
such manifestations by grownups. Such is one of the more im- 
portant observations made by a group of teachers in York Ele- 
mentary School, Springfield, Missouri, as a result of an interest- 
ing action-research study of considerateness and aggresssiveness 
of children in their classes. 

In tabulating the pupils’ responses to three open questions on 
“Things that make me feel important,” “What I like about my- 
self,” and “What I don’t like about myself,” the teachers were 
surprised at the large percentage of answers which involved 
indications of teacher approval, such as marks, being allowed to 
help the teacher, being called on, being praised by the teacher, 
and so forth. The prominence of this type of response made it 
obvious that overt teacher approval of individual children was, 
to say the least, a factor of real significance in a child’s evalua- 
tion of himself and consequently, in all probability, an im- 
portant factor in children’s evaluations and acceptance of one 
another. 


Influence of size of type upon speed of reading in the primary 
grades was studied by McNamara, Paterson, and Tinker who 
summarized the results of their research in the Spring issue of 
Sight-Saving Review. Three thousand fifty pupils were asked to 
read materials printed in 8-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 18-, and 24-point types. 
The experimenters found that in Grade Three, pupils read 10-, 
12-, and 14-point types faster than 8-, 18- or 24-point types, 
with some evidence that 10- or 12-point types were better than 
14-point. In Grades One and Two, variations in type size pro- 
duced no consistent effects upon speed of reading. It is sug- 
gested that the lack of effect of type size upon reading in the 
early grades is related to the fact that reading habits do not 
become stabilized until about the fourth grade. One significant 
conclusion at which the investigators arrived is that speed of 
reading should not be used as a criterion in choosing a type 
size for printing books to be read by primary-grade children. 


3-D motion pictures may have an unusual effect on some 
children. This statement was made by Dr. T. R. Murrough, 
associate professor of psychology at Northern Illinois College 
of Optometry last September in Vision for Youth, 1953, a release 
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of the American Optometric Association. A child with certain 
types of eye difficulty may not be aware of them until he at- 
tends 8-D pictures. Since the child will fail to see those depth 
effects which his friends enjoy, he will realize that his eyes are 
defective and will be prompted to seek proper attention. Mur- 
rough declares that many children throughout the nation are 
already receiving visual care as a result of such an experience. 


Special certificates for teachers of exceptional children 
are issued by thirty-two states and Washington, D.C., in one 
or more areas of exceptionality. More states require special 
credit for speech correctionists than for teachers in any of the 
other areas of deviation. Next to speech correction, the areas in 
which the largest number of states have special teacher stand- 
ards are, in order of frequency of occurrence: the hard of hear- 
ing, the crippled, the mentally retarded, and the partially see- 
ing. The areas in which the least number of states issue special 
certificates are for teachers of the blind, deaf, socially malad- 
justed, and the gifted. Only sixteen states do not require special 
certification of teachers of exceptional children. 

These and other facts are emerging from the nationwide study, 
“Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children,” sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. In gen- 
eral, the purpose of the survey is to secure information on the 
competencies needed by teachers of exceptional children, on 
professional standards for exceptional education personnel, and 
on curricula in colleges and universities preparing teachers of 
exceptional children. 

States which have set standards for teachers tend to be those 
which have extensive programs of special classes and several 
full-time special educational personnel in their departments 
of education. Of the sixteen states in which no special certifi- 
cate is required, ten do not have a full-time state director or 
supervisor of special education. 


Charters of Freedom, a sixteen-page bulletin containing read- 
able facsimiles of three great documents (the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights), has been 
published recently by the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. The bulletin may be purchased for 25 cts. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Discussing state regulation of independent schools, in the 
December issue of California Journal of Secondary Education, 
Dr. Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of public schools in San 
Francisco, says that “it is possible through regulations to de- 
stroy.” In an article entitled “Co-operation between Public and 
Independent Schools,” Dr. Clish states that state credentialing 
of private school teachers and state prescription of their courses 
are unnecessary and unwarranted. “If the independent school 
cannot and does not do a satisfactory job,” he says, “parents 
will not by and large send their children to it.” The public 
school, he maintains, should make its program so worth while 
that as many parents as possible will want to avail themselves 
of it and its offerings. “Nothing is ever gained,” he holds, “by 
attempting to tear down unfairly one’s competitor.” 

In defense of parents who send their children to private 
schools, he continues: “There are parents who for reasons of 
their own elect to send their children to an independent school 
realizing that at the same time they must, as they should, con- 
tribute their share as citizens toward the support of the public 
schools. Why should these parents, good citizens as they are, 
be forced to carry a further burden by having regulations put 
into effect which will add to the burden of their support of the 
independent school to which they elect to send their children?” 

Criticizing state teacher credential regulations in general, Dr. 
Clish says: “. .. a negative aspect of the state credential require- 
ment is evident when a would-be teacher with excellent aca- 
demic preparation in a given subject area is denied the right 
to a credential to teach because he has not had certain profes- 
sional courses even though he has that which I believe the ideal 
teacher of any subject should have, namely, depth of mastery 
in the subject area he is to teach.” 

Research now being conducted in the Department of Educa- 
tion of The Catholic University of America on the problem of 
state certification of private secondary school teachers indicates 
that in regard to this question there is a great deal of confusion 
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in the minds of both state credential officers and administrators 
of private schools, who know little about their state’s regulations 
and much less about the validity of such regulations if they exist 
at all. 


No edict against transportation of children of Army person- 
nel to Catholic schools in government-owned buses exists, ac- 
cording to a statement given by a Defense Department spokes- 
man to NCWC in December. The spokesman made it clear that 
free transportation for such children “is no longer a matter of 
interpretation,” but is specifically permitted and authorized. 
Quoting from a recent statement by Dr. John A. Hannah, as- 
sistant secretary of defense for manpower and personnel, the 
spokesman said that not only is there “no edict against such trans- 
portation,” but there exists “a specific amendment” which au- 
thorizes it. Dr. Hannah said that stoppage of such transporta- 
tion at some Army bases was a local problem resulting from eco- 
nomy moves. Army-supplied bus rides for private school chil- 
dren depend on three points, the Defense Department outlined: 
(1) amount of transportation facilities at the individual base, 
(2) amount of drivers available, and (8) funds to operate the 
bus service. 


A “must” for all diocesan school offices is The Common 
Core of State Educational Information. This is Handbook 1, 
Bulletin 1953, No. 8 of the State Educational Records and Re- 
ports series of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—on sale at U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., for 35 cents. Here for the 
first time is listed the common core of items of educational in- 
formation that every state department of education should have 
available annually; the items are defined, and a glossary of in- 
dividual terms used in the definitions is included. Chapter ix 
of the handbook outlines types of information about private 
schools which states ought to have. This chapter, which was 
prepared with the assistance of the NCEA and the Department 
of Education of NCWC, might well serve as a core for the di- 
ocesan superintendent's annual report. Certainly, a reading of 
this handbook ought to help superintendents improve present 
diocesan school reports, which are generally quite unsatisfactory. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EpucationaL WasTELANDs: The Retreat from Learning in Our 
Public Schools by Arthur E. Bestor. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

Perhaps never before as during these past few years has so 
much been written in criticism of public education. The pattern 
of criticism usually includes a condemnation of Deweyism and 
progressive education in the public schools. Educational Waste- 
lands is somewhat different in that it is chiefly a protest against 
the so-called life-adjustment programs in American secondary 
schools and what the author refers to as “the interlocking direc- 
torate of professional educationists.” 

For his views on life-adjustment programs the author is to be 
commended. Almost everyone will agree that life-adjustment 
is a worthy objective in education, but most of the curricula 
that are currently being offered in the name of life-adjustment 
are far from what they should be. They usually contain a large 
amount of functional subject-matter, attention being focused 
upon life activities and problems at the expense of logical learn- 
ing in the traditional subject-matter fields. As such these pro- 
grams may be criticized as anti-intellectual. They are in fact 
the weakest kind of curricula that have appeared up to date. 
The author is doing a real service to American education in 
calling this to the attention of the public. 

His views in regard to the “interlocking directorate of pro- 
fessional educationists,” however, seem rather unreasonable. Ab- 
surdities like life-adjustment education, he feels, could never 
have gained a foothold in our secondary schools, if the scholars 
and scientists of the universities had been responsible for teacher- 
training and educational planning. He would have the uni- 
versity as a whole assume the responsibility for teacher-training 
programs and “. . . commence an orderly process of devolution 
with respect to many of the activities hitherto associated with 
departments and colleges of education... .” What future teach- 
ers need, according to Bestor, is much more training in the sub- 
ject-matter fields in which they plan to teach. He would curtail 
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the function of the Department of Education in the university 
(to the point of extinction it seems) and make it resume its ap- 
propriate title, the Department of Pedagogy. 

It is a pity, 1 think, that the author should have marred this 
work with proposals such as these, reflecting as they do a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the proper function of departments 
of education and teacher-training institutions in general. Granted 
that a profounder knowledge of the subject-matter fields in which 
one is to teach is highly desirable and granted too that teachers 
as a group need much more liberal education than they have 
been receiving, is it reasonable to suppose that only by spread- 
ing out the responsibility for teacher-training programs over the 
university as a whole can these ends be obtained? By a very 
simple administrative device departments of education could 
take care of these needs by permitting students to minor in ap- 
propriate fields. Furthermore as the saying goes, “Everybody's 
job is nobody's job.” There is much more to teacher training 
than a knowledge of subject matter and a few courses in peda- 
gogy. To what department would the author delegate, for ex- 
ample, the responsibility for experimental study of the best 
methods of teaching the fundamnetal processes of arithmetic? 
It was for reasons such as these that departments of education 
came into being. 

The author seems to forget, furthermore, that departments of 
education in our colleges and universities are chiefly concerned 
with the problems of elementary education. It is at this level 
that the majority of our teachers are employed and it is here 
precisely that a knowledge of the principle of pedagogy in rela- 
tion to specific subjects pays the greatest dividends. It is one 
- thing to know subject matter and quite another to be able to 
communicate knowledge to others. The poorest teachers in our 
elementary schools are such, I dare say, not for lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject matter they teach but for faults which might 
be remedied through the application of valid pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 

This book, nevertheless, has much to recommend it. It should 
be read by professional educators (whom the author incidentally 
distinguishes from scholars and scientists). It is a thought-pro- 
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voking appraisal of American education by a professional his- 
torian. 
B. T. Ratrican. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY ScHOOt by R. H. 

W. W. Cook and N. C. Kearney. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 19538. Pp. viii + 584. $4.95. 

In spite of the fact that conflicting viewpoints regarding basic 
principles of philosophy and education necessarily create con- 
troversial issues in the field of curriculum developmnet, there 
can, nevertheless, be many points of agreement in practice. Al- 
though this book is written from the progressive viewpoint and 
cannot be wholly acceptable to all educators, it does contribute 
much that will be of value to all who are concerned with cur- 
riculum development in the elementary school. 

The basic assumption is that the developmental-activity cur- 
riculum, which depends for its organization upon child develop- 
ment and the problems within the child’s own area of experi- 
ence, is to be preferred to curricula which depend for their 
organization upon essential subject matter. The authors point 
out, however, that in actual practice there is necessarily much 
overlapping either because of the beliefs or preparations of 
teachers or because of material difficulties. 

Although the authors reject the idea of presenting itemized 
facts on a graded, standardized basis, they do admit the neces- 
sity of developing necessary skills and fundamental ideas and 
generalizations. The incidental or emotional learning of atti- 
tudes is emphasized, but at the same time the need for organi- 
zation, sequence and experiential background is pointed out as 
essential to meaningful learning. While instrumental or func- 
tional learning of skills, abilities, and understandings is stressed, 
the necessity for improvement in these areas is pointed out, the 
authors suggesting that in arithmetic, for example, the time be- 
tween functional use and improvement in skills be equally 
divided. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I begins with an 
historical introduction to the elementary curriculum, not in the 
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usual sense of subjects and courses of study but rather a develop- 
ment of philosophical influences from the time of Plato to the 
present day. In the succeeding chapters many factors are dis- 
cussed which, though not comprising the curriculum, are neces- 
sarily related to it. These factors include individual and trait 
differences, basic organic and social needs as the sources of mo- 
tivation, the psychobiological nature of the child, cultural forces, 
social class structure, personality development and teacher per- 
sonality, intellectual and social learning, with corresponding 
evaluation techniques. Part II is devoted to the curriculum 
and policies related to its administration. Several chapters offer 
a detailed discussion of the need and basis for clear, obtainable 
objectives, various types of curricula, resource units with sug- 
gestions regarding the choice and evaluation of topics and activi- 
ties for their development. There is a good treatment of the 
basic skills, while science and the fine arts have received special 
emphasis because of their past neglect and the importance of 
their role in attaining many of the key objectives of the ele- 
mentary schools. The social studies theme runs throughout the 
book, and the use of community resources as “acres of diamonds” 
for all areas of the curriculum is strongly urged. In Part III 
detailed narratives illustrate the actual procedures employed by 
three individuals in applying the basic principles set forth in the 
first two parts of the book. 

To Catholic educators there are several serious limitations. 
The suggested characteristics of man as a basis for curriculum 
objectives do not adequately describe man’s spiritual nature and 
his ultimate destiny. The characteristics of the universe are dis- 
cussed from a purely natural viewpoint, and religion as a part 
of the social heritage of man is considered as non-theistic, its 
chief contribution being the provision of criteria of values. The 
existence of absolute, unchanging truths is minimized, and in- 
fluential ideas in various fields have replaced them as the founda- 
tion stones for a curriculum. In the attempt to relate the three 
aspects of learning, the acquisition of knowledge is valued mere- 
ly as instrumental or as related to skills and attitudes, and the 
mastery of subject-matter is criticized as requiring mere memori- 
zation. Many ideas of curriculum development, instruction and 
supervision seem to be too “permissive” to those who believe in 
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the necessity for wise guidance and direction in the educative 
process. 

In spite of the above limitations, several ]Jaudable concepts 
regarding basic issues in education are presented. The concern 
of the authors for the welfare of the individual in proper rela- 
tion to society, their faith in man’s ability to control natural and 
social environment and his responsibility for so doing, their 
“holistic” view of man as opposed to atomism are encouraging. 
Their broad definition of curriculum as “the sum of the educa- 
tional experiences that children have in school” ought to point 
the way to improved practices in curriculum development and 
administration. The question of whether or not the curriculum 
can be written down is clarified by their identification of five 
curriculum levels ranging from the written, official curriculum 
to the curriculum as it influences each individual child. The con- 
cept of learning as a creative, developmental process leading to 
insights, meanings and understanding is most acceptable. The 
constant emphasis on the interrelatedness and interdependence 
of man and his environment could well be adapted to the in- 
culcation of Christian social principles regarding man’s relation- 
ships to God, his fellowmen, nature and himself. 

The book is written in clear, readable style and is well or- 
ganized. Questions at the end of each chapter help to clarify 
the reader’s own position on many practical issues. The selected 
bibliography at the end of each chapter includes the best among 
the recent publications, and the footnotes abound in references 
to helpful curriculum materials. There are no illustrations, but 
vivid descriptions of classroom activities are used very effectively. 

If certain adaptations of the material are made in accordance 
with the reader's own objectives, and if the limitations of any 
book written from a purely naturalistic viewpoint are kept in 
mind, this book has much to offer toward the improvement of 
curriculum development, teaching procedures and supervision in 
the modern elementary school. 

SisTeR WiLL1AM Pautine McCormick, C.S.J. 
The Catholic University of America. 


ScreNcE in Syntuesis: A Dialectical Approach to the Integration 
of the Physical and Natural Sciences by William H. Kane, O.P., 
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and others. River Forest, Ill.: Dominican College of St. 

Thomas Aquinas, 1953. Pp. 289. $3.50. 

This volume is a report of the proceedings of the 1952 sum- 
mer session of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Sciences. 
Besides Father Kane, the other contributors are: Rev. John D. 
Corcoran, Rev. Benedict M. Ashley, and Rev. Raymond Nogar, 
all Dominicans. The Lyceum, founded in 1951 at River Forest, 
Illinois, is an institute for research in the foundations of science. 
Its permanent members include both religious and lay people 
trained in the physical and natural sciences, many of whom are 
also experts in philosophy, scientific logic and methodology, and 
cultural history. It conducts regular summer sessions, as well 
as frequent meetings during the year, and publishes books and 
articles dealing with the foundational analysis of science. . 

The purpose of the Lyceum is to provide those engaged in 
teaching and research in the fields of physics, chemistry, bio- 
logy, and psychology, and who believe that there is a serious 
need for the integration of the various branches of science 
through a critical analysis of the foundations of the science of 
nature, with a permanent center for collaboration where they 
may also secure the co-operation of experts in other fields of 
human culture. Since the world which has so long admired 
science is now beginning to fear it because of the power for 
good or evil it has unleashed, we find governments trying to 
control science for the sake of that power. Against this fear, 
the natural and physical scientists must put up a strong and 
honest defense of their right to pursue truth for its own sake. 

Yet at this moment these sciences are disunited and confused 
about their own aims and methods. Overspecialization and lack 
of sound critical analysis of the foundations of science prevent 
the scientists from putting up a good case either to the public 
or to the creative young minds whom they would like to attract 
in increasing numbers to the scientific vocation. Scientists begin 
to wonder if they are doomed to becoming mere technicians 
working out practical problems for men of power, often for 
entirely destructive purposes. 

This book gives an account of the effort made by a group 
of scientists working with specialists from other fields of human 
culture to outline the crucial problems in physics, biology, chem- 
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istry, and psychology and to suggest a plan of integration. 
Hence, the scientist interested in relating his field of competence 
to other fields of study and to life, the educator desirous of de- 
veloping young scientists, and those concerned with what science 
can mean to all human living will find in this report a basic pat- 
tern for study and thinking. The subject is of transcendent im- 
portance in an age of confusion. 

Reports of a week’s discussion in each of the four science 
fields mentioned constitute the first part of the book. This is 
followed by the report of the session’s fifth week which was 
devoted to establishing a tentative outline of a unified natural 
science. The solid achievement of the past in each field is 
evaluated and correlated with contemporary knowledge. Thence 
follows important general conclusions insisting on the continuity 
of the contemporary science of nature with the pre-Galileian 
scienitfic tradition. Despite prejudice to the contrary, both ap- 
pealed to observation and experiment within the limits of their 
available techniques. It is not in the science of nature itself 
that the chief cause of confusion arises but in the logic of the 
sciences. The contrast between Aristotelian and modern logic 
is brought out. This work seeks to show that these two views 
are neither contradictory nor exclusive. Hence the way is opened 
for a real synthesis of the old with the new data, as well as for 
a synthesis of the whole. 

The authors have made a very important contribution to the 
field of the philosophy of science, which is so needed today. 
Their further efforts in subsequent reports should be awaited 
with genuine interest by both scientists and philosophers, as 
well as educators generally. 

Cuartes A, Harr. 


School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


IMPROVING THE SUPERVISION OF I[NsTRUCTION by Harold Spears. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. inc., 1953. Pp. xiv + 478. $4.75. 
After an introductory chapter of a “get acquainted” type, 

Spears endeavors to give the student a broad view of the rather 

hazy position of supervisors in American public schools by show- - 

ing him something of how the “line and staff” principle of ad- 
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ministration was taken over from industry by the larger school 
systems and by an exposition of the four periods of the history of 
supervision in such schools. He continues with a chapter on 
what he calls the “human touch” as the other point of emphasis 
to be kept in mind in getting an understanding of the role of 
the supervisor today. That both organization and democratic 
procedures are desirable is driven home repeatedly and the care 
taken to keep the two in balance exemplifies the prudent, prac- 
tical but intelligent quality of the book as a whole. 


The responsibility for supervision is discussed at some length 
with illustrations from actual examples of how it works at dif- 
ferent levels. Special chapters are devoted to supervision in 
relation to the teaching-learning situation, curriculum planning, 
and in-service training of teachers. Improving the supervisors 
themselves and evaluation as a function of supervision are given 
special attention just before the concluding chapter. 


The author mentions that to the distinction between good 
and bad supervisory practices he has had to present another 
category—actual practices. He has presented up-to-date illus- 
trations in sufficient detail to give the student a pretty accurate 
idea of just what are the current trends in supervision and to 
prepare him for those developments which are more likely to 
come about in the near future. 


Spears has limited himself to public school practice. The 
Catholic educator will be interested in knowing what is going on 
in this phase of American public education because of his inter- 
est in the welfare of our republic and because of the rather na- 
tural tendency to seek what may be of value when adapted to 
American Catholic schools. It appears to this reviewer that 
Spears’ book has an unusually good contribution to make to the 
thought of the supervisors and administrators of American Cath- 
olic Schools. 


F. J. HouLanan. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Dr. Frank D. Whalen, late assistant superintendent of public 
schools in New York City who died in November, founded Junior 
Newman Clubs in the city’s schools, which now enroll more 
than five thousand pupils. 

Missouri Governor Phil Donnelly recently appointed Sister 
Mary Fabian, C.S.J., of the College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, 
Missouri, to a one-year term on the State Nursing Board. 

Persons wishing to join the Crown of Rosaries Crusade may 
write to Rev. L. McGinley, Holy Trinity Church, 226 Harrison 
Street, Passaic, New Jersey. Each member of the Crusade 
promises to say the Rosary once a day during the Marian Year. 

Called the “showpiece of Hiroshima,” a new senior high school 
conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur was officially 
dedicated last month. It has twenty-four classrooms and an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of one thousand. 

More than 220 articles on American education were published 
last year in lay magazines, according to a recent survey made 
by the American Association of School Administrators. This 
number represents an increase of 100 per cent over the number 
revealed in a corresponding survey five years ago. 
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ADDRESS: 
The Catholic University of America Press 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A WORLD HISTORY MADE INTERESTING! | 


by James A. Corbett MM. A. Fitzsimons 


University of Notre Dame 


World History for Catholic High Schools is a new, complete, and concise 
story of world history. This is the dramatic story of man from Creation to modern 
times, emphasizing his material and spiritual struggles in attempting to profit 
from the culture and progress of past civilizations. Past history takes on real 
meaning to the boy and girl in modern America. High school students will find 
the language particularly adapted to their understanding and enjoyment. Maps, 
charts, illustrations, a complete testing program, glossary, previews and reviews 
make this 624 page textbook ideal for teacher and student. 


A NEW IDEA IN BIOLOGY! | 


for High School Girls 


by Sister M. Annetta, P.B.V.M. 


Exploring Science for the Family is a pupil text in biology emphasizing the 
principles and applications of this science in the life of the pupil, her family, 
and society at large. This volume is another step in the Christian Family Living 
Program toward educating young women to recognize and appreciate the 
significance of wholesome family life. It is a practical course in which the role 
of biology prepares the pupil to live a richer and safer life. If pupils follow no 
other science in high school, they will at least have covered the essential 
principles relating to all science. 

A teacher's source book supplying aims, content, enrichment and background 
material, teaching aids and references accompanies the book. 


Also available 
GROWING UP IN THE FAMILY (9th Grade Pupil Book) 


EDUCATING TOWARD CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 
Volume 1. (Teacher Source Book) 
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SAINTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
CALENDAR CARD 


The American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, New York, 
New York has published the unusual Holiday Calendar Card pictured 
above. Based on a “Saints for Boys and Girls” theme, it is carried 
out in a Liturgical Art style, using a leporello-type format which makes 
it particularly arresting. 

The carefully thought-out design is printed in four special colors 
which adds to its desirability for display purposes, as well as in- 
spiration for creative classroom art and craft activities. The idea was 
developed by Frank J. Newman, Advertising and Promotional Mana- 
ger of the company after many requests for such a teaching aid from 
the religious field. The art work was executed by Mildred Tryba, 
recent graduate from Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Copies are available while the supply lasts, to art teachers, edu- 
cators and others interested in good design. 
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Scientific Evidence Bearing 
FOR SCHOOLS _ Upon Human Evolution 
LETTERED SPORTSWEAR | 


with name and em- By JOHN M. COOPER 


blem flock-embossed Jan.-April 1935 issue of 
in any color on: | 
T-SHIRTS | PRIMITIVE MAN 


SWEAT 

ij “SHIRTS | PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 

(A. JACKETS Anthropological Quarterly 
CARDIGANS | 620 MICHIGAN AVE., N.E. 


SWEATERS | WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 
Heap ScCARFS 
PENNANTS 
EMBLEMS QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
BANNERS FoR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


HATS — CAPS 
Best Quality Fully-Sized Garments 
Beautiful, Accurate Art Work 
Prompt Shipments 
ScHOOLs AND P.T.A. 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


Write now for free catalog M 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 


717 Sycamore St. 
CINCINNATI 2, Onto 


Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis, Dept E-5 


Subscribe today to 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


(FORMERLY PRIMITIVE MAN) 


| Publication of the 

CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) 


Some Recent Contents: 
®@ The Status of Woman in Tibet Rev. Matthias Hermanns, $.V.D. 
® The Ojibwa and the Wild Rice Problem Sr. Bernard Coleman, O.S.B. 
; ® Nuer Spear Symbolism Dr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
@ Anthropological Investigations of the Bushmen of South Africa 
5 Rev. Martin Gusinde, $.V.D. 
Brain Morphology and Taxonomy Rev. Cornelius J. Connolly, Ph.D. 
Some Aspects of Work and Recreation among the Wapogoro of 
Southem Tanganyika Kunibert Lussy 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year Single Issues 75¢ 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Room 303 Administration Bldg. 
Washington 17, D. C. , 
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To develop independent reading power use 


AND FREEDOM 


NEW EDITION PRIMARY PROGRAM 


“I have taught first grade for some years but I must confess that 
this year my class could read earlier in the year than classes which 
I have taught in previous years,” says a first-grade teacher in Ohio. 
Small wonder that Catholic schools everywhere are introducing the 
new Faith and Freedom Edition. 


Complete primary materials are now available. 


GINN AND COMPANY one ortice: soston 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


A New Series for Your Library 


STUDIES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
edited by 


James J. Kortendick, S.S., S.T.B., B.S. in L.S., M.A. Head, Department 
of Library Science The Catholic University of America 


NOW READY! 


No. 1—LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF TECHNI- 
CAL REPORTS LITERATURE by Bernard M. Fry, Deputy Chief 
Technical Information Service, Atomic Energy Commission. $2.25 


No. 2—A MANUAL OF CATALOGING PRACTICE FOR CATHOLIC AU- 
THOR AND TITLE ENTRIES by Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B. $2.00 


*10% discount on standing orders 
*Numbers will be issued at irregular intervals. 


SEND YOUR STANDING ORDER TO— 


The Catholic University of America Press 


620 MicuicaN AVENUE, N. E. 
Wasuincton 17, D. C. 
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VIC and KATE 


PERSONALIZED 


Varsity Vic and Kampus Kate Trophies 
$12.00 doz. Wholesale 


gold—colored inscription plate 
$24 doz. Wholesale—all inscriptions . 

alike (Single orders or individual an oe com 

inscriptions $2.50 ea.) Culver City, Calif. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY!! 


VIC and KATE are the most popular couple in every school 
they attend. 

Notre Dame, West Point, College of Holy Cross, Christian 
Brothers College, Cathedral, Latin and Loughlin High Schools, 
and thousands of schools and colleges from coast to coast, 
Hawaii, and Canada have welcomed them. 


For remembrances, for figurines, for banquet and dance fav- 
ors, for prizes and awards either of this perky pair will serve 
as a permanent reminder of happy school events. 


Their colorful fuzzy sweaters and letters are made to your 
specifications and each figure is hand decorated with care in 
satiny lacquers by skilled artists. 

Priced within the reach of all, these original products have 
been seen in such publications as Pic, Esquire, Football Annual, 
Cheer, Varsity, and Saturday Evening Post. 


Class Numeral 


Figurines Only VARSITY VIC AND KAMPUS KATE 


TROPHIES 


Up to seven words hand-engraved on 
(Single orders 1.25 ea.) $21 doz. Wholesale. (Single orders 


$2.00 ea.) 


pak 


VARSITY VIC or KAMPUS KATE 
on a sturdy good-looking 
ASH TRAY with your school 
COLORS AND LETTERS 
$21.00 Doz. Wholesale 
Single Orders $2.00 


JEST ART ORIGINALS 
12474 W. Washington Blvd. 
Box 352, Culver City, Calif. 


Vics Fuzzy Sweater Color Kates Fuzzy Sweater Color 

ozen $12 Dozen 

Single Gréers Letter and Stripe Single Orders Letter and Stripe Color__ Letter (s) 
$1.25 Each Fuzzy Sweater Coles. $1.25 Each Fuzzy Sweater Color 

— Letter and Stripe Color Letter and Stripe Color 

——Single Orders Letter (s)________Year Numerais_____ _Singte Orders Letter (s) Numerals 
$2.00 Each $2.00 Each 

Sweater Color Personalized Sweater 
Vic Trophies Letter and Stripe Color___Letter (s)____ Kate Trophies _ Letter and Stripe Color Letter (s) 
$24 Dozen Inscription (Not over 7 words) == $24 Dozen Inscription (Not over 7 words)__ 

——Single Orders wy ——Single Orders 
$2.50 Each ae $2.50 Each 

——Vic Ash Trays a —__Kate Ash Trays 
$21 Dozen $21 Dozen 

Single Orders Fuzzy Sweater Color ___Singte Orders Fuzzy Sweater Color 
$2.00 Each Letter and Stripe Color_______Letter (s) $2.00 Each Letter and Stripe Color__ Letter (s) 

Authorized Signature School or Organization 

Address City and State 
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Subscribe today to-- 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 
Rebiew 


(Established 1889) 


This monthly publi- 
cation, edited under 
the direction of the 
faculty of Sacred The- 
ology, The Catholic 
University of America, 
with contributors of 
national and _ interna- 
tional reputation, — is 
issued cum approba- 
tione superiorum and 

ranks highest prestige in ecclesi- 
astical world. It should be on 
every priest’s table and in every 
seminary and university library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 


parochial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 
Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


® Some of the most influential articles in recent Catholic Literary History, 
on such topics as Church and State, Mariology, Ecclesiology, Authoritative 
articles on Therese Newman, The Holy Shroud, Konnersreuth Controversy, Pas- 
toral Theology, and many others have appeared in The Review. 

e@ Articles by such authors as: Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani; V. Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R.; Rev. James H. Van der Veldt, O.F.M.; Rev. Thomas U. Mul- 
laney, O.P.; Rev. Kenneth B. Moore, O. Carm.; Rev. Walter Schmitz, S.S.; 
a — F. Garesche, S.J. and many other leading Scholars and Writers 
in the 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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